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in one of the most inhospitable, bleak and lonely countries of the w@ 
For many years our Missionaries have laboured in Labrador am@ 
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LONDON, E.C.2. 
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* A British Society directed by a British 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Moravian Church, one in every seven’ a of whom are Missionaries, as compared with about 
one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 
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CENTENARY 


The world conflict is over—but 
the fight to maintain religious 
liberty, to sustain Evangelical 
truth and to further Evangel- 
isation at home 
still goes on. 


From THIS war there is 


and overseas 


no 


World’s Evangelical 
iance accepts the challenge. 
he two world wars gave the 
lance a unique opportunity 
of rallying the Christian forces 
united Prayer for Victory. 
activities of the 


he varied 


* Cheques and Postal Orders made payable to World’s Evangelical 
sent to the 
Evangelical Alliance, 30 Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


Centenary Fund should be 


Alliance over the past 100 years 


are measures of its influence. 
All this work, of great inter- 
national importance, represents 
responsibilities that cannot be 
undertaken by any one branch 
of the Christian Church. 

THIS YEAR the Alliance cele- 
brates its Centenary. It is raising 
a great Thanksgiving Fund of 
£100,000 which will be used 
among other pressing needs to 
foster spiritual reconstruction in 
Europe, and to promote aggres- 
sive evangelistic activity at home 
and overseas. Will you give— 
in gratitude for the past and in 


hope for the future? 


illiance 
W orld’s 
F.C: 


Secretary, 


{ppeal 


Lendon 


Special literature supplied free on application. 


ORLD'S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C1 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 





Presbyterian 





University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 














Church of England 


Recruits wanted for work in 
SOUTH-EAST CHINA 
MALAYA 
BENGAL 





Ministers 
Women Evangelists 
Educationists 
Doctors and Nurses 


For Information apply to 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. 
Miss J. GALT, B.A. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 


134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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THE HOUSE 


A Play in Three Acts. 


OF 


THE OCTOPUS 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


* A play about a newly converted Christian community on an island in the “* outer 
seas”; but it is also a play about every island of Christianity in an ocean of contem- 
porary paganism. -—Dorotuy L. SaAYERs. 
‘A thing of vitality and beauty . .. a reflection of our own age only because it 
touches the heart of history.— Theology. 

‘The whole play is provocative in its contradiction of slipshod sentimental thought. 
It is a great contribution to modern religious drama.’—Church Times. 


Crown 8vo, 116 pages, cloth binding. Price 5/= net 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees oi M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

















TWO VITAL BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: AN INQUIRY 
By M. SEARLE BATES. 





Cloth, $3.50 and 17/6 net. 604 pages. Reprinted 1946. 


The first edition, which came out in June of 1945. has been completely exhausted, 
and a second edition is now being put on sale. The book has proved popular not only 
in religious circles but also among professors, lawyers, doctors and government officials. 
All liberty-loving people will find cause for thought and action in its pages, for truly 


one cannot separate religious liberty from the freedom of speech, press and assembly. 


NEW BUILDINGS ON OLD FOUNDATIONS 
By J. MERLE DAVIS. Cloth, $1.75 (8s. 6d.); paper, $1.25 (6s.). 


320 pages. 1946, 

This mission handbook deals with culture changes. environment, obstacles and 
resources, methods and techniques particularly applicable to the younger Churches. 
“It is presented with the conviction that the post-war era offers an incomparable 
opportunity for using these principles (of co-operation and interchange of ideas) in the 
world-wide program of missions.” 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


156 FIFTH AVENUE 2 EATON GATE 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘\n no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 


Eventsin Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. I’. ‘Thavenot, 
Mr E. W. Hutchinson, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr Archer Cust, 
Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Mr A. Muhlenfeld, Dr H. J. 
van Mook, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £1 


per issue (56th year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 
(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 VICTORIA STREET, Date. 
LonpDon, S.W.1. 
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other one periodical. 


Fifty thousand churchas, representing every evangelical denomi- 
nation, distribute each quarterly issue among their members. 


Each church orders the number of copies of The Upper Room that will be 
needed, and either gives them to its members free or at the price of five 
cents a copy. If desired, the church may order its supply on consignment, 
paying for those used and returning unused copies for credit. 


Does YOUR church use The Upper Room? Try it for the 


summer quarter. 


Ten or more copies fo one address, 5 cents per copy; sent on consign- 
ment if desired, with privilege of returning unsold copies for credit. 
Single yearly subscriptions in U. S., Canada, and Latin America, 30 
cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 ceats; four years, 
$1.35. Order from 


Che Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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world have established beyond doubt that “‘ Atlas 
A’’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


In twelve principal languages 
Muslims can be reached by Christian 
literature in India. In each language 
area this literature should be pre- . 
pared by those who are familiar with 
Muslim thought. 


Young missionaries who are studying 
Urdu should spend at least one winter 
season in Aligarh, to take advantage 
of the H.M.S. Library facilities. 





Reeatian the News 





Special workers for Muslims require 
a sufficient knowledge of Arabic to 
work with the Qur’an and the 
Traditions ; and to be able to read 
Persian is a great help. The Henry 
Martyn School offers courses in 
Urdu, Arabic, and Persian, as well 
as in Muslim history, ethics, and 
theology. 


Enquiries regarding accommodation 
should be sent to: 


DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, 
Principal. 


ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 

















Of all methods of sending news, the 
flag signal is one of the oldest; all 
navies have their own confidential 
codes, and the international code is in 
use for shipping throughout the 
world. For nearly 150 years W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Subscription News- 
paper Service has followed in the 
wake of Britons who have taken ship 
across strange waters, keeping them 
in constant touch with the life and 
thought of the homeland. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
LTD. 
Subscription Newspaper Service 
Head Office: Strand House, 
Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 











THE BIBLE 
OFF THE 
RATION! 


All through the war the Bible Society was seriously hampered in its work by 
the paper ration, printing and binding restrictions, and transport difficulties ; 
and even to-day the position is not much improved. It is still impossible to 
meet the ever-growing demands for the Scriptures from all parts of the 
world. The Society looks forward to the day when the Bible will come off 
the ration! With all restrictions removed it hopes to be able to print enough 
Bibles, New Testaments and Portions in all languages to meet all needs. 
This immense task of giving the Bible to the world will be costly: will you 
take a share in it ? 
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HEN representatives of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council met in Geneva in 
February last, it was recognized that the meetings could only be of 
a preliminary or interim character. The Ad Interim Committee of 
the I.M.C. and the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches were taking counsel in anticipation of larger and 
more constitutionally competent meetings. Yet for all who took part 
in these gatherings the occasion was of more than slight or passing 
significance. 

It meant much that so soon after the end of the war Christian 
leaders from so many different countries could renew personal 
contact with one another. Although both committees are numerically 
small bodies, representation had been secured from India, China, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Latin America, the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Greece. A member of the American 
churches’ recent delegation to Japan was also present. There are 
very notable omissions from this list, but it was a good beginning. 
The presence of German church and mission leaders, coupled 
with first-hand news from Japan, gave a particularly moving quality 
,to days which were marked by many memorable features, 

Members of both organizations naturally looked back over the 
_ and told something of what the war years had meant for them. 

rom the younger churches came, for example, Dr Chester Miao’s 
shrewd and vivid comments on the life of the Church in occupied 
China. He left us thankful for Christian steadfastness through 
perils and perplexities but anxious about a leadership which—for 
reasons familiar all the world over—now finds itself, as Dr Miao 
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put it, ‘tired, cross, nervous and ragged’. Grim news from the 
Netherlands East Indies told of the deaths of hundreds of native 
pastors and of thirty to thirty-five per cent of the missionary staff, 
yet these facts were only part of a report in which courageous 
planning for the future was the dominant note. Turning to the 
older churches, to hear again of the stand taken in Norway and the 
Netherlands and of the resistance of the Confessional churches in 
Germany, and to hear these things told by such men as Bishop 
Berggrav, Bishop Wiirm, Pastor Niemdller and Professor Kraemer, 
was an experience not likely to be forgotten. These features of 
an oecumenical gathering are in a sense transitory. They are scarcely 
communicable to those who were not present and they do not 
directly enter into decisions taken and plans made. But they were 
prominent items in one of those experiences in fellowship out of 
which the oecumenical movement was born and by which it is 
re-invigorated. 

Each movement—World Council and I.M.C.—gave some 
account of its special stewardship during the war. For the I.M.C. 
this means in particular the aid given to ‘orphaned missions’. The 
story of this undertaking is not yet complete, but when repre- 
sentatives of some of these missions spoke their gratitude in Geneva 
it became more easy to grasp the personal, living significance of 
the fact that up to the end of te year about four and three-quarter 
million dollars (over a million pounds sterling) had been raised 
for a service which has given powerful expression to a unity which 
war could not break. The greater part of this sum was the outcome 
of American generosity, including the special service for Lutheran 
missions undertaken by the Lutheran World Convention, but gifts 
in some measure came from almost every country that was free to 
act; their translation into service was the work of missionaries of 
many nationalities and a large volume of work not represented by 
financial returns has to be included in the total service rendered. 
In two respects the I.M.C. must carry continuing responsibility 
for this ministry. Firstly, financial help will be needed for several 
years longer, and this will have to be secured during a period when 
many people will be less vividly aware than in war-time of the reality 
of the need. Secondly, in the critical question of the future of the 
German missions the I.M.C. has a special part to play as negotiator. 
After the last war it took from four to seven years to secure per- 
mission for German missionaries to resume work in British 
territories, while in French and Belgian territories it was never 
possible. There is no reason to expect easier solutions this time. 
Yet we cannot lightly accept the continued absence of German 
missions from work to which they and their churches have a 
contribution to render of the highest order. It is worth record- 
ing here five general principles upon which the Ad Interim 
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Committee authorized its officers to continue dealing with this 
matter: 


1. Every effort will be made to secure consultation with the German 
missions concerned before definitive action is taken in any particular area. 

2. Pre-eminent importance will be attached to the wishes of the younger 
churches affected. 

3. The strongest endeavours will be made to secure that mission pro- 
perty formerly owned by German missions and now held by such authorities 
as the Custodian of Enemy Property will be conserved for mission work 
(whether under German or other auspices) in forthcoming international 
settlements as in the Treaty of Versailles. 

4. The question of providing new and alternative opportunities for 
German missionary service will be pursued as earnestly as possible. 

5. As an interim measure which will afford an earlier outlet for German 
missionary devotion endeavours will be made to find opportunities for 
the service of individuals, preferably maintained by their own Boards but 
sponsored by and serving with non-German societies. 


Parallel with this orphaned missions work of the I.M.C. the 
World Council of Churches has maintained its own special service 
to what have been called ‘orphaned members of the World Church’. 
Geneva has been the centre from which a remarkable ministry has 
been exercised among prisoners of war on both sides of the fighting 
line. Other agencies—pre-eminently the Y.M.C.A.—have taken a 
leading part in this, but the World Council’s Prisoners of War 
Commission has maintained its distinctive service in fostering an 
active Christian community life in the camps of France and Italy, 
Britain and Germany. A similar ministry has been performed among 
the vast numbers of refugees and displaced persons whose plight 
continues to be one of the nightmare features in the disorder of 
Europe. This service now comes under the aegis of the reorganized 
Oecumenical Refugee Commission and will constitute one of the 
major concerns of the World Council for a long time to come. Of 
still larger dimensions is the task which the Council’s Reconstruc- 
tion Department (now merged with the Geneva Central Office 
for Inter-Church Aid) set itself while the war was still on and which 
has since gathered greater momentum. This resolve of the churches 
unitedly to direct their maximum aid to the rehabilitation of the 
Christian institutions of Europe and to the relief of their members 
is an undertaking without parallel in modern history. Like the 
orphaned missions work of the I1.M.C.—though for a still longer 
period—it also will figure largely in the Council’s programme for 
the years ahead. 

The holding of World Council and I.M.C. meetings concurrently 
had an importance which became the more evident as discussions 
progressed. The twenty-five years’ history of the I.M.C. contributed 
much to the creation of the World Council and the springs of both 
movements lie in a common older source familiarly indicated by 
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‘Edinburgh 1910’. From the inception of the idea of a World Council 
it has been recognized that a most intimate liaison between the 
two bodies would be essential to both. Geneva re-emphasized this 
in a statement issued by a Joint Committee of the two organizations 
and subsequently ratified by each of them separately. It read: 

In view of the present crisis which confronts humanity, called in this 
‘atomic age’ to choose between one world or none, and in view of the task 
which confronts the Church, called to proclaim the Gospel of Christ to a 
divided and suffering world in this time of error and conflict, this Com- 
mittee believes it to be imperative that the whole Christian community 
shall give the clearest possible manifestation of its essential unity and of 
its common eagerness to carry out the Great Commission of our Lord. 

We therefore deem it necessary that the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches shall make clear to all their 
identity of purpose and concern for the evangelization of the world, shall 
co-operate in every possible way, and shall draw progressively closer 


together in all their undertakings for Christian fellowship, witness and 
service. 

It is our judgment that the World Council of Churches cannot leave 
outside its purview the missionary enterprise of the Churches; that, at 
the same time, the Churches need a functional agency in this field such as 
the International Missionary Council, with its wider basis of membership 
and its particular responsibilities; and that the growing tasks of both these 
oecumenical bodies, and their common Christian interests and purposes, 


will require that they be increasingly united in vision, plan and sacrificial 
action. 


This affirmation was implemented by agreement on several 
immediate practical steps. The co-operation already enjoyed between 
the two bodies in the publication of the ‘International Christian 
Press and Information Service’ is to be developed so that it may 
become a recognized organ of World Council and I.M.C. for the 
distribution of oecumenical news and information. There is to be 
close contact between the Study Department of the World Council 
and the Research Department of the I.M.C. The question of 
opening a Far Eastern office, which has been raised by the necessities 
of each organization, is to be investigated jointly. ‘The I.M.C. hopes 
to share in the creation of a World Council Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs, prompted—to quote a report through which the 
proposal was presented—by ‘the imperative necessity that the 
churches should bear their witness, in the most united manner 
possible, to the significance of the Christian faith for the life of the 
nations at a time when the political world is in chaos because of its 
failure to follow the teaching of our Lord’. In pursuing this large 
aim it is hoped to co-ordinate the work being done in various 
countries by such bodies as the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace set up by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The I.M.C.’s special responsibilities in the field of religious 
liberty will naturally be related to this new organ of the World 
Council. 
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Beyond these plans for practical collaboration the two committees 
in Geneva authorized the continuance of the Joint Committee with 
special responsibility for studying ‘what relationship between the 
two Councils will best ensure that the missionary enterprise has its 
functional agency within the framework of the World Council of 
Churches and that the concern of the World Council for the world 
mission of the Church may be increasingly recognized’. This 
decision was taken with explicit recognition of the fact that while 
the I.M.C. at Madras in 1938 authorized its Committee to ‘carry 
forward negotiations’ so that ‘a mutually helpful relationship’ might 
be established between the two bodies, it did so on the under- 
standing that ‘in any such relationship entered into, the separate 
organization, autonomy and independence of the I.M.C.’ should be 
maintained. There is no intention of exceeding this mandate unless 
a fully competent meeting of the Council authorizes it, but there 
was a powerful consensus of opinion in Geneva (shared by those 
who had been largely responsible for the Madras resolution) that 
some new endeavour ought to be made, within the organizational 
relationships of these two bodies, ‘to quicken the mission-con- 
sciousness of the churches and the church-consciousness of missions’. 
This is a problem by no means confined to the sphere of oecumenical 
organizations. It has been sharpened in recent years within the 
domestic life of the older churches and their missionary societies 
and is much in evidence in discussions within the younger churches 
and the mission organizations associated with them. 

So far a relatively small number of younger churches have 
— their desire to become members of the World Council. 
This is primarily due to the fact that the original invitations to 
membership were sent mainly to those churches which had taken 
part in the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences, out of which the 
decision to create the World Council arose. There have been a certain 
number of applications and enquiries from younger churches since 
then, but a more systematic endeavour to make the Council fully 
representative of these churches was deferred until the war had 
ended. Decisive action can only be taken by the full Assembly of 
the Council (which is expected to meet in 1948) on the advice of 
the Provisional Committee, but much attention was given in Geneva 
to the ‘criteria for membership’ on the basis of which the Provisional 
Committee should make its recommendations. The interest of the 
I.M.C. in this matter arises from its special relationship to the 

ounger churches and therefore the Joint Committee of the two 
odies also addressed itself to the question. One of its first con- 
clusions was that any criteria to be applied to younger churches 
should be equally applicable to older and this principle was accepted 
by the Provisional Committee. A specially interesting point in the 
discussion turned on the significance of a church’s autonomy as a 
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necessary criterion for membership. Eventually the following was 
adopted by the Provisional Committee: 


A Church which is to be admitted must give evidence of autonomy. 
An autonomous Church is one which, while recognizing the essential 
interdependence of the Churches, particularly those of the same confession, 
is responsible to no other Church for the conduct of its own life, including 
the training, ordination and maintenance of its ministry, the propagation 
of the Christian méssage, the determination of relationships with other 
Churches, and the use of funds at its disposal from whatever source. 


Two other factors bearing on membership in the Council were 
given clearer expression as a result of the same discussion. They are: 


Membership of confessional families.-Churches which are recognized as 
members of one of the confessional or denominational world alliances are 
to be admitted if the alliance concerned recommends their admission. 

Stability. A Church which is to be admitted should have had a sufficiently 
long life to have become recognized as a Church by its sister Churches, 
and should have an established programme of Christian nurture and 
evangelism. The question of size is recognized as pertinent to stability. 


Apart from the matters already indicated on which further 
action by the World Council and I.M.C. will be jointly taken, each 
organization has a full programme of work ahead of it. Much 
interest attaches to the World Council’s decision to establish in 
Geneva (thanks to financial aid from Mr John D. Rockefeller) an 
Oecumenical Training Centre for Christian Leadership. The nature 
of the need which it is hoped to meet has been expressed as follows: 


The type of Christian leaders who are needed is not merely persons 
who know how to pass on the Christian heritage to those who have them- 
selves grown up in a Christian environment. It is rather the type of true 
missionaries who enter imaginatively into a non-Christian situation and 
seek to build in the midst of that foreign milieu strong centres of Christian 
life which slowly but surely transform the life of the community as a whole. 
In other words we need an apostolic type of leader and one which not 
only aims at changing the life of individuals but also at achieving a peaceful 
penetration into the various sections of the community and the various 
areas of life. 


Occasional courses may be arranged for theological students 
and pastors, but the main objective is the training of lay leadership. 
Here the special crisis in Christian leadership from which the 
European continent is suffering will determine the initial policy of 
the Institute but the oecumenical and international character of its 
service will be strongly emphasized from the beginning. ‘Three 
further statements regarding the task and purpose of the Centre are 
worth recording: 


(1) It will have to be missionary-minded and will, therefore, have 
to be concerned with all classes and types of people and all tendencies of 
thought and life which are relevant factors in the spiritual and social 
situation. It will stand for evangelism of those who have lost all touch 
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with the Christian Church, particularly the younger generation, and will 
seek to help its students to find Christian solutions of the problems which 
have to be faced in the various professions. 

(2) It will have to be a centre where the new insights and new life which 
have come to the churches in recent years are transmitted from one Church 
to another. It will especially stand for the re-awakening of the Church 
through the spiritual mobilization of the laity. 

(3) It will have to stand for that international understanding between 
the different nationalities and races which is based on a sense of common 
membership in the family of God. This spirit will have to find expression 
in the community life in which persons of all nations will live together 
on a basis of mutual respect. 


The next great focal point in the work of the World Council as 
a whole will be seen in its first general Assembly, tentatively fixed 
for 1948. Many practical undertakings, such as those already touched 
upon above, will enter into the business of the Assembly and the 
dominating theme of the discussions will be “The Order of God 
and the Disorder of Man’. Four preparatory commissions are being 
set up to work at this subject under the headings of: 


1) The Church as the promise of God’s Order; 

2) The Proclamation of God’s Order—the whole problem of 
evangelism in the East and in the West; 

(3) The Church and the Social Disorder of our Time (with 
special reference to the problems raised by science and 
the discovery of atomic energy); 

(4) The Church and International Disorder. 


In shaping its further programme the I.M.C. is somewhat 
differently situated from the World Council. Its longer history 
gives it to some extent a more clearly articulated organization and 
it has to continue to discharge long-standing responsibilities. For 
the immediate future, the fulfilment of the trusteeship for orphaned 
missions, the further implementing of Madras decisions 
(especially those concerning the ministry of the younger churches— 
a subject to which Mr Merle Davis’s successor, the Rev. C. W. 
Ranson, will be giving much of his time), collaboration in various 
regional conferences that are pending, and preparation for the full 
Committee of the Council in July 1947, constitute a large enough 
programme. Certain new questions and emphases were, however, 
much in evidence at Geneva and are being given further thought 
and study. Some of these may be regarded as merely domestic in 
character. They concern the organization and leadership of the 
Council in what has been described as the’ ‘post-Mott’ era. This 
phrase signifies more than the fact that a prince among leaders 
and the father of the Council now holds office emeritus; it is a 
reminder that the genius of such oecumenical bodies as the I.M.C. 
has hitherto lain more in their personal leadership than in their 
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precise organizational pattern. While this may always need to be 
the case, organizational structure necessarily assumes greater 
importance as a movement of this kind develops—partly in order 
that the work of an earlier period may be conserved and also to 
ensure that leadership may act with the maximum representative 
authority. Such matters as the functions of the I.M.C. chairmanship, 
the relative responsibilities of the Council itself and those of its 
constituent members (N.C.Cs. and Conferences of Mission Boards) 
the structure and functions of the N.C.Cs. (with special reference 
to the present tendency to expect executive as well as consultative 
functions from them), the possibility of establishing a Far Eastern 
centre of the Council—these and kindred matters have been en- 
trusted to a Committee on Programme, Structure and Staffing, 
which is to report to the full Committee of the Council at its meeting 
in America in July 1947. Although organizational questions loom 
large in this enumeration, something more is involved than a tinker- 
ing with machinery. The real concern behind discussions relating 
to a Far Eastern centre, for example, is that the younger churches 
of the Orient, whose witness is set amid some of the most powerful 
and significant stirrings of our time, shall bring their maximum 
strength to the shaping of the Church’s missionary policy in this 
new era. 

Underlying discussions and adjustments of this character there 
are deeper questions which cannot be answered (or in some instances 
adequately formulated) without far longer study and reflection. It 
is a matter of deep conviction to most of us that God has brought 
His Church through these last years of agony with intent that it 
shall have learned lessons of His determining and shall be used 
more powerfully than hitherto in the fulfilment of His redemptive 
purpose. What are those lessons? How is the greater power to be 
received and applied to the swifter evangelization of the world? 
It would be folly to assume that a ‘slick’ answer can be given to 
questions of this solemnity and that within the first twelve months 
following the end of the fighting churches and missions can gaily 
flourish their new-era programmes and offer a facile panacea to a 
war-wounded world. Life deals with us more responsibly than this. 
Christ deals with His Church more searchingly. But that God is 
blessing the Church Oecumenical with profounder insights into His 
Gospel and equipping it for nobler service is a conviction which we 
may humbly maintain and which the Geneva conversations rein- 
forced. More time is needed in order to reach a fuller understanding 
of this spiritual legacy df the war years, to collect information, share 
experience and, discriminate between gains and losses. But out of 
this process, pursued urgently because of the gravity of the times 
yet patiently because of the nature of the quest, light will be given 
and the way of advance made plain. 
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This is the basis on which we follow-up the Geneva meetings 
and dare to claim from all-too-busy people time and energy for yet 
more committees and discussions, for regional conferences and pre- 
a-ak commissions and all the other devices of oecumenicity, 
eading up to the World Council’s Assembly in—probably—1948 
and possibly another I.M.C. world meeting in 1950 or soon after- 
wards. This claim is not made lightly. In particular, the anxiety 
expressed in characteristic fashion in a recent letter from the Bishop 
of Hong-kong reflects a concern that is much in the minds of many 
of us whose work now lies at the so-called centre of the oecumenical 
movement, and for that reason we quote from the Bishop’s letter 
here: 


The dilemma in which we are placed in the Chinese Church is the use 
in America and England of Chinese church leaders. I know they can do 
what missionaries can never do: I know that those contacts are part of the 
cement of the world Church: their coming and going is the coping stone 
of the bridge that joins us together. But every month, every week, every 
day they are away from China means so many tens, fifties, hundreds of 

ersonal contacts for Christ missed and those the most vital contacts 
Scan they are contacts between the livest Chinese Christians and their 
own fellow-countrymen and women. Every time they go a link with the 
young in their own country is broken. They become more internationally 
absorbed with less and less time for the slow, costly love and nursing of 
the apprentices, the disciples, the followers, which they could and would 
make if they were not torn—emotionally, ‘imaginatively, as well as geo- 
graphically—by the demands of oecumenicity. 


We know that the most crucial ‘centres’ of the Church Universal 
lie not at some administrative headquarters of a world ‘movement’ 
but at the heart of the Church’s parochial life where the Word is 
regularly preached and the Sacraments administered and the 
witnessing Fellowship demonstrates in localized action the power 
of an Incarnate Lord. If we do not accept some of the implications 
of Bishop Hall’s plea it is not because we fail to share his urgent 
conviction about the primacy of parochial responsibility. It is rather 
that we couple with this recognition a conviction that there is a 
parochial life as wide as the whole family of mankind whose interests 
now desperately need to be seen in their vast unity and for whose 
business there is no less a Word of God that is wisdom and power. 
The grace which makes this Word available to the two or three 
gathered together in Christ’s name in the service of the local parish 
is not necessarily withheld from those who would minister to the 
wider field and discern the main leadings of the Spirit for continents, 
peoples and nations. Bishop Hall, while urging that we ‘go eas 
on world counselling’, goes on to ask: ‘Can we not pray daily “Only 
let me do this day what is really necessary to winning China for 
Christ” ?? And ‘Is not prayer more use than friendship, counsel 
and imaginative thinking put together?? While we eagerly agree 
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with the primacy given to prayer in Bishop Hall’s argument, we 
urge the necessity for prayer plus (not instead of) the ‘friendship, 
counsel and imaginative thinking’ which it is the purpose of our 
oecumenical gatherings to provide. Yet the truth remains that for 
nothing less than this high purpose are we justified in maintaining 
and developing the machinery of the oecumenical movement. In 
so far as we can arrange meetings and discussions with some hope 
of achieving it, let us go on to do so. In so far as the circumstances 
of the time—including the famine in Christian man-power and the 
exhaustion of many who might have been leaders—retard its 
achievement, let us have the courage and the humility to learn the 
lessons which these circumstances teach and let some of our con- 
ferences wait until a riper moment. But in an age so critical for the 
unity—and even the continued existence—of the corporate life of 
mankind, we dare not lose that measure of strength and unity which 
it has pleased God to grant us through the story of the modern 
oecumenical movement or be indifferent to God’s purpose for it in 
this new day. 


mm. G. 
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THE REASON FOR MEDICAL MISSIONS 
By J. W. C. DOUGALL 


HY should the Church maintain medical missions? Most of 
us, and not least the ‘medicals’ among us, have taken it for 
granted that there would always be a medical branch of the mis- 
sionary effort. Medical missions can easily qualify for recognition as 
‘the Week’s Good Cause’. Many people who are unmoved by the 
call for the evangelization of the world respond immediately to a 
medical appeal. They view with equanimity the prospect of the State 
taking over all education in the mission field, but hitherto they have 
assumed that there would always be a need for medical work by 
voluntary agencies and that the Christian hospital would remain 
as a permanent element in the witness of the Church overseas. 

It is questionable whether the basis of human sympathy is now 
sufficient to support the medical mission. Medical standards have 
risen enormously. The cost of Christian hospitals makes increasing 
demands on mission funds. The State in India, China and Africa 
is extending its field of activity to cover the physical needs of the 
community. Missionary effort is up against this competition. In 
many of the mission fields medical missions are already subject to 
government regulations which, directly or indirectly, restrict their 
freedom and range of activity. Nor can we ignore the unconscious 
effect on the mind of the home constituency of proposals for a 
health service provided free of charge out of revenue by the State. 

We seem to be under compulsion, therefore, to examine afresh 
the grounds on which we can appeal to the Christian Church in the 
West to contribute man-power and money to maintain medical 
work on the mission field. The first argument must be what it has 
always been—the extent of human need and the constraint of the 
love of Christ to meet it. We can safely assume that, for many years 
to come, State medical effort will leave millions of people untouched 
in Africa and the East. It is a sound instinct which expects the 
Christian Church to provide healing and promote health wherever 
there is pain, ignorance and disease. In doing so the Church is simply 
following in the footsteps of its Master. It was enough for Him that 
men were ill and were willing to be healed. His immediate response 
was to exert the power of God residing in Him in order to take away 
pain and restore them to health. His works of mercy were spon- 
taneous. He was moved by such compassion that no disease was too 
loathsome and no patient too dangerous for Him to deal with. He 
knew each man’s need and He cared for each at the cost of time, 
strength, sleep, rest and the interruption of other work. There came 


a stage when He had to withdraw from contact with the crowds in 
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order to concentrate on the training of His disciples, but still He 
remains for us the Good Physician and, if we had no other picture 
of Him than this, He would still be the standard and inspiration of 
all that is best in the profession of medicine. 

This aspect of the matter is never outmoded in its significance 
for the medical mission. ‘Caring is the greatest thing’, wrote Von 
Hiigel, ‘caring matters most. Christ has taught us to care.’ These 
words might be written above the door of the mission hospital. It 
is this personal quality in the relationship between doctor or nurse 
and patient that distinguishes the Christian hospital. This and the 
spirit of prayer make medicine a ministry of healing. This is why 
patients will travel distances to reach a mission hospital and will pay 
fees when they can obtain treatment free of charge at a nearer 
government hospital. It is to the prayer and the personal relation- 
ships that they refer when they say that ‘there’s something different’ 
in the mission hospital. Nothing can take their place—no equipment, 
however modern, no system of administration, however efficient. 
When the medi¢al mission loses this quality we need not regret that 
its work should be taken over by other agencies. 

At the same time we require more than this appeal to justify 
the claim of medical missions under present conditions and still 
more in the prospect of the future. We know Christian men and 
women in the government medical services abroad as in private 
practice at home. Are they not the hope of arresting the drift towards 
impersonality and cold efficiency which would dehumanize an 
all-in State medical service? But it takes more than the skill and 
compassion of individual Christian doctors and nurses to make 
medical work an integral part of the Church’s mission even when the 
State’s medical provision expands and the mission becomes less 
essential to meet the physical needs of the community. Already we 
have our difficulties in persuading doctors and nurses to become 
medical missionaries when they see a sphere of Christian service 
under government which offers them opportunities greater in some 
ways than they can expect under a missionary society. Why not let 
Christians as individuals permeate the public medical services in 
other lands and leave it at that? Is it really necessary for the Church 
to oe medical work under its own auspices? It has given up 
this field at home. Why should it not do the same in mission lands? 

In order to answer this question we need to look again at the 
Gospels. There the association of healing with other aspects of the 
ministry is as characteristic as the motive of compassion. Frequently 
the evangelists describe a three-fold ministry: preaching, teaching 
and healing. In other passages the healing is bracketed with the 
casting out of unclean spirits. As the disciples are sent out, the same 
association of deed and word governs the conception of their task. 
They are to preach, saying “The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’, 
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and to ‘heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out 
devils’. Hence we may say that healing is an essential part of the 
Gospel. We cannot imagine Christ preaching without healing or 
healing without preaching. He does not make our distinctions. “The 
two halves of life are indivisibly one. Body and soul are but abstrac- 
tions; together, in the inseparable unity of experience, they make up 
the world which God has made and will redeem.’ + It would seem 
that Christ made no hard-and-fast line of separation between sick- 
ness of the body and of the soul. As Harnack wrote: ‘He takes them 
both as different expressions of the ome supreme ailment in 
humanity’.2 Disease and sin are alike intruders. Jesus never seems 
to have hesitated in treating disease ‘as something alien to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and to have struck at it whenever He found 
faith to be healed’.? Healing, therefore, in the context of the Gospel, 
is itself a proclamation of God’s will that all men should be saved. 
It is the assertion or vindication of His authority and control over 
the powers that work evil in human life. It is the external sign of 
salvation—‘that comprehensive miracle—admission to a Divine 
family in which men were children of a Father who both forgave all 
their iniquities and healed all their diseases’. Without healing, 
therefore, we would judge that evangelism must be partial, mis- 
leading and ineffective because the Gospel of the Kingdom is for the 
body as well as the soul. 

This, surely, is the basis on which alone we can rest our claim 
for the necessity of medical missions as an enduring element in the 
witness of the Church. The Christian medical ministry is based on 
a deeper diagnosis of human need than any secular interpretation of 
man’s nature can support. As man does not live by bread alone, so 
human pain and disease need more than physical relief and medical 
remedy. What man needs is God. Nothing less will satisfy but, if 
we could only believe, nothing else is needed. More than ever in this 
scientific age man must be convinced that God is King in His own 
universe, that no tissue of the human body is removed from spiritual 
influences, that Christian faith is not superstition but a deeper 
insight into the laws of nature by which God has chosen to make us 
free. The fact is that few of us, Christians though we profess to be, 
now think of the universe as moral and spiritual through and through. 
We do not claim the triumphs of modern medicine as God’s revela- 
tion in response to man’s daring faith and restless search for new 
victories over pain and disease. Religion and medicine have been 
divorced. Medical science feels that it can get along without the 
hypothesis of a living God, and religion has narrowed its inter- 
pretation of the Gospel by separating spiritual from material. 


1H. R. Mackintosh, The Christian. Experience of Forgiveness. 
2 The Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 
?D.S. Cairns, The Faith that Rebels. * Mackintosh, Op. cit. 
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The language of the Gospel which denotes and describes the 
Saviour and His work of salvation in terms of a transformation of 
man’s whole being, a healing of both body and soul, has been 
emptied of meaning. Men imagine that they can have health without 
repentance and the forgiveness of sins, and the Church tries in vain 
to preach its Gospel of salvation as some kind of inward experience 
unrelated to the body and the life of the senses. Has not the witness 
of the Church in the West been gravely impoverished by its separa- 
tion from the ministry of healing? Now at any rate it has to meet a 
new situation. The old dichotomy of body and mind, matter and 
spirit, is rapidly breaking down. From the one side we note the 
influence of environment on mental outlook. All man’s capacity, 
even his capacity for faith in God, is seen to be affected by the 
conditions of his physical and social life. From the other side modern 
thinking on the relation of mind and body sets almost no limit 
to the power of mental states over organic processes. We are on the 
way to ‘a new nexus of the spiritual with the material; disparate but 
conjoined’. The question at issue is whether the unifying principle 
is to be a widespread scientific determinism or a more daring all- 
inclusive interpretation of Christian faith. Our one hope lies in 
‘a heroic effort of spiritualization’ and in that effort a medical 
ministry by Christians in the name of Christ would seem to be one 
essential element. The Christian witness of doctors and nurses in 
government medical service may and will do much, but only medicine 
in the service of the Church and recognized as one of its functions 
can be related to the Gospel as a whole and provide the cure of the 
whole man, within that fellowship which is human and Divine. 

At this point we encounter the fundamental paradox of the 
Gospel. The compassion of Christ led Him to bear and to share 
the sorrow and suffering of men. The message of the Kingdom 
involved the death of the Prince of life. The salvation He offered 
was not escape from pain and death but acceptance, obedience and 
voluntary sacrifice as the means of overcoming. The Gospel of the 
Kingdom did indeed mean wholeness of life, abounding physical 
vitality proceeding from inner freedom and unity, and inseparable 
from the new relationship to the Father. But this more abundant life 
needed death for its fulfilment. The Saviour taught and proved that 
‘the saving life and indeed the life that is really saved is the life that 
is willingly lost and given up for love of the brethren’.! As death is 
linked with sin and separation from God, so the life of the Kingdom 
is perfected in fellowship with God beyond the reach of earthly 
pain and evil. The conquest of sin on the Cross leads on to the 
conquest of death in the Resurrection. Physical and spiritual are 
once more interwoven. The life of the Risen Lord is a life richer in 
the unity of soul and body than the life which existed before death. 

10. C. Quick, Christianity and Fustice. 
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The nature of this Risen Manhood is a mystery which baffles us, 
but we can see dimly why it was so. Paul was hinting at a solution 
as nearly comprehensible as human thought can attain when he 
wrote about the spiritual body. The Gospel of the Resurrection was 
not based on belief in the survival or continued existence of the 
soul of the man Jesus. That would have been incomplete and incon- 
sistent with what had gone before. The Risen Lord was somehow 
erfected and glorified in a new Body which transcended the 
imitations and divisions of mortal existence. 

So also the medical ministry of the Church expresses a funda- 
mentally different attitude towards suffering and death from that of 
materialistic or scientific medicine. Its message of health and hygiene 
cannot be the same because it cannot regard these as the most 
essential benefits open to man. Its attitude to life must be affected 
by its attitude to death and there it has a horizon which is absent 
from the outlook of men who have never known or have lost the full 
Christian hope. The healing Church can say ‘Neither life nor death 
can separate us from the love of Christ’. “Whether we live or die 
we are the Lord’s.’ It can never disparage the body or regard pain 
or sickness as inevitable companions to be tolerated along the 
journey of life. But its Gospel is ultimately and simply that God 
is to be trusted and that we have nothing to fear except the cowardice 
of the life that seeks to save itself. Let me recall Dr Schweitzer’s 
description of the scene in the hospital at Ogowe: 


The operation is finished and in the hardly lighted dormitory I watch 
for the sick man’s awakening. Scarcely has he recovered consciousness when 
he stares about him and ejaculates again and again, ‘I have no more pain. 
I have no more pain’. His hand feels for mine and will not let it go. Then 
I begin to tell him and the others who are in the room that it is the Lord 
Jesus who has told the white doctur and his wife to come to the Ogowe and 
that white people in Europe give them money to live here and cure the sick 
negroes. The African sun is shining through the coffee bushes into the dark 
shed but we, black and white, sit side by side and feel that we know by 
experience the meaning of the word, ‘And all ye are brethren’.* 


That is one aspect and a great one of the Christian ministry of 
healing, and what more impressive witness could be given to the 
kindness of God our Saviour? But that is not the whole story. The 
operation might have ended otherwise, but the Gospel would still 
be the same. Death is always round the corner and sorrow comes to 
all. It is the glory of our religion that in such an hour the Christian 
doctor or nurse can speak in the Church’s name of the Father’s house 
of many mansions and can help another in pain or sorrow or death 
to echo the words of the Psalmist as they receive new meaning on 
the Saviour’s lips: ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit’. 


J. W. C. DouGaLt 
1 On the Edge of the Primeval Forest. London: A. & C. Black. P. 93. 










































‘FOREIGN’ MISSIONS AS A 


THEOLOGICAL CORRECTIVE _ 
By JAKOB JOCZ, Pu.D. the | 


Fagen publication of the Report by the Archbishops’ Commission miss 
on Evangelism, with its frank admission of the low ebb of | influ 


Christian life in the country, raises once again, if only by implica- dem 
tion, the question of ‘foreign’ missions. will 

In view of the ever-growing rift between Church and Nation, the. 
the steady decline in church attendance, the religious indifference Invi} 
prevailing among the mass of the people and concomitant with it class 
the deterioration of moral standards, can the Church afford to wor! 
dissipate her energies in the foreign field? This is no academic aig 
question, but one which exercises many minds and which demands livel 
a frank and convincing answer. cove 

That there is a tension between ‘home’ and ‘foreign’ missions of € 
is a well-known fact. At every appeal for the foreign field there is a bool 
mute but tangible atmosphere of resistance on the part of those thre 
most conscious of the pressing need at home. Though such resist- 
ance usually remains inarticulate, it is nevertheless an important wor 
factor. There are Christian communities prepared to support with ours 
enthusiasm every home effort, but they find it difficult to rise to the sup} 
same height in the case of the work overseas. Such churches often 
meet with the accusation of selfishness and lack of vision, but wor 
there is more to it than critics would allow. In fact, it can with wha 
some people become a matter of conscience whether we are right in BR. 
going abroad while our next-door neighbour still remains a heathen. 
They say, and with some justification: charity begins at home. ord 

In view of the new situation in which the home Church finds mad 
herself, the whole question of ‘foreign’ missions urgently needs ; 
rediscussing, if our work abroad is to remain unhindered. logi 


For some years now, oversea missions have been taken for 
granted even by the least enlightened Christians. The opposition grea 
which missionary societies had to face in the early days has died give 
down and church people have become accustomed to accepting ing 
the challenge from abroad as part of their Christian duty. But the 
deeper reasons for missionary work are still absent from the majority 


*, . « logic 
of supporters. In fact many of ‘them vaguely connect the missionary : 
endeavour of the Church with our European responsibility for the Soci 
backward races. To them, missionary societies are semi-philanthropic 4 


1 Towards the Conversion of England. London: Church Assembly Press and Crit 
Publications Board. 1s. 1945. : 
35 
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institutions propagating culture and enlightenment among un- 
civilized nations. The danger of putting ‘foreign’ missions on a 
sentimental basis is only too obvious. 

The deeper and more compelling reasons for ‘foreign’ missions 
must be elucidated in the context of Christian theology, for only 
thus can a firm basis be provided for this all-important activity of 
the Church. 

So far, contemporary theology has taken little cognizance of the 
missionary aspect, and the missionary endeavour only seldom 
influences theological thinking.’ This is an omission which urgently 
demands correction. We venture to predict that future theology 
will present a more missionary orientation than has hitherto been 
the case. Thus integrated as part of systematic theology, the 
invigorating air from the foreign field will freshen and revive the 
oct room atmosphere which inevitably prevails in the theological 
world. 

In the early days of the London Jews Society, there arose a 
lively controversy evoked by the writer of an effusive treatise 
covering nearly seven hundred pages, attacking the society’s policy 
of extending its work beyond the British Isles. The author of the 
book,? the Rev. H. H. Norris, built his criticism round the following 
three propositions: 

1. L.J.S. is spending {£12,500 per annum (1825) on Jewish 
work ‘whilst at the same time there are spiritual necessities amongst 
ourselves of vital importance to us, pining for assistance, which they 
supplicate in vain. .. .’3 

2. As long as ‘within our own Communion the means of public 
worship and of religious instruction are so deplorably defective, 
what Churchmen contribute to it (ic. L.J.S.) is the children’s 
BREAD. : 

3. Unless we have already succeeded in setting our own house in 
order, i.e. unless we have united the Church and won the Gentiles, it is 
madness to go to the Jews with the Gospel, especially to those abroad. 

Similar contentions have been voiced more than once and their 
logic seems incontrovertible. 

Mr. Norris and his friends found a strong opponent in the 
great L.J.S. benefactor and apologist, Lewis Way. But Way’s answer, 
given on another occasion ti simi.ar objections, is not as convinc- 
ing as might have been expected from such an able writer. The 


1 There are of course exceptions. Professor Adolf Kéberle, who in his theo- 

ay writings repeatedly refers to the mission field, deserves special mention. 
H. H. Norris: The Origin, Progress and Existing Circumstances of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. London. 1825. 

* The author’s italics. 

* Cf. Lewis Way: Reviewers Reviewed; or Observations on Article II of British 
Critic for Jan. 1819, New Series, entitled On the London Society for converting 
the Fews. _— 1819. 
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explanation is probably Way’s preoccupation with the eschatological 
aspect which resulted in a narrowing down of theological thinking. 
There is, however, an eschatological element of vital importance 
connected with the missionary endeavour which must not be 
neglected. 

The juxtaposition of the home and foreign fields raises several 
fundamental issues: the question of time, the question of geo- 
graphical limitation and the question of the meaning of Church. 


THE QUESTION OF TIME 


Time in Christian thinking is not astronomically but eschato- 
logically defined. What time may mean to the physicist, whether 
it be understood as a dimension coexistent with space, or as some- 
thing more tangible, as was held by the older school, does not really 


affect theology. The Christian thinker can only describe time in } 


moral terms, just as its opposite, eternity, is a moral and not a 
physical conception. 

By its very nature, time is finite, it has a beginning and an end. 
For the Christian, time is strictly confined to the present aeon, 
more especially to the duration between the two events which 
determine human history: the Incarnation and the Second Coming; 
or, if viewed from another angle, between Grace and Judgment. 
In this sense time is not a noun, but an adjective, an attribute of 
the world in which we live. There is a quality of irrevocability 
about time which lends to it the sense of urgency. Every moment 
gone is lost, bringing us nearer to the end. ’"Efayopafopevos rov 
xaipov can only be people with a Biblical background; the Greek 
has no conception of the urgency of time. Though Dr Albert 
Schweitzer has greatly exaggerated the eschatological element in 
St Paul’s theology, there can be little doubt that it forms a vital part 
in the structure of his thought. The eschatological side of the Gospel 
message cannot be neglected without fatal injury to Christian ethics. 
The attitude of preparedness demanded of the believer has no 
meaning if not connected with his expectancy of the Coming King. 
Together with the eschatological consciousness goes the sense of 
urgency—the night is far spent, the day is at hand. The pressing 
need for immediate action pervades St Paul’s life and underlies the 
whole of the New Testament. Hic et nunc is the keynote of Christian 
behaviour. 

There is still another feature of importance in connexion with 
the Christian conception of time, derived from the conviction that 
the world is not a perpetuum mobile, a universe swirling aimlessly 
through space, but a planned and directed machine which by the 
will of its Maker will come to a sudden stop. Time is therefore not 
a continuum of unchanging sameness, but a succession of concrete 
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and unique situations which do not recur. Thus opportunities 
missed are opportunities lost. This dynamic concept of history is 
peculiar to the Bible and differs vitally from the Greek symbolico- 
mythological approach. 

It is from this angle of urgency, irrevocability and concreteness 
of time that the missionary endeavour of the Church must be viewed. 
The existence of ‘foreign’ missions affords a constant reminder to 
the Christian thinker of the eschatological meaning of Time. 


THE QUESTION OF GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATION 


That the Church is universal and claims the whole world for 
Jesus Christ is a commonplace and needs no further argumentation. 
Theoretically, the Church transcends all barriers of race and 
nationality. In Christ Jesus there is no difference between Jew and 
Greek. But the catholicity of the Church is controverted by the 
experience of history. Our confession of a universal Church is not 
a matter of fact but of faith. Credo sanctam ecclesiam catholicam is 
something which goes beyond our empirical experience. In history 
we face a divided and to a large extent nationally conditioned 
Church. 

The tension between Christian universalism and national egotism 
is an ever present factor in church history. Since the Reformation 
and the appearance of national churches in the modern sense, the 
catholicity of Christianity has become even more equivocal. Ample 
evidence for this can be found in the history of the national wars 
in Europe, where the respective churches appear willing instruments 
in the hands of politicians. The sense of Christian unity was de- 
stroyed to such an extent that there were hardly any religious 
scruples in going to war against another Christian state. In this 
respect we cannot well differentiate between a corrupt and a less 
corrupt form of Christianity, as no Church can be called guiltless. 
The fact remains that Christendom has lost its inner coherence 
and the consciousness that the Church is a sacred brotherhood 
which knows no geographical limitations. 

‘Foreign’ missions serve as an important corrective to a sectional 
and parochial attitude. They break through the geographical 
limitations and are a constant challenge to a nationalized and 
localized form of Christianity. The psychological process which led 
the elder brother to resent the return of the Prodigal Son is a human 
trait perpetuated in all ages. There is a natural aversion towards the 
outsider deeply ingrained in human nature. The natural man feels 
faintly responsible for his next-door neighbour but no responsi- 
bility at all for the remote foreigner. Self-centredness and lack of 
vision are, however, the great enemies to Christian life. The challenge 
from overseas comes to the home Church as a constant reminder 
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that underneath the Cross of Christ we can only stand together if 
we stand there at all. The outsider, the stranger, the non-believer, 
is essential to the completion of the Christian hope. Pietistic in- 
dividualism is perhaps more alien to the Christian spirit than 
Communist collectivism. Fellowship irrespective of race and 
nationality is an essential feature of true Christianity. In the spiritual 
realm geographical boundarieg do not exist. 

It is inevitable that a sectional outlook creates sectional theology. 
There is such a thing as German theology, English theology, and 
so on. True theology is only possible in the context of a catholic 


Church. The ‘foreign’ field is a constant reminder not only to the [ 


lay Christian but also to the theologian of the catholicity of the 
Church. In a deeper sense the juxtaposition of the two fields is 
really not possible; for the Church there is only one field—the world. 
To paraphrase Wesley’s famous sentence: the Church’s parish is 
the world and to win souls her vocation. 


THE MEANING OF THE CHURCH 


It is in the face of the challenge from the ‘foreign’ field that we 
are constantly pressed to a reconsideration of the meaning of the 
Church. 

There is an age-old tendency towards evolutionary thinking in 
Christian theology which dates back to the Fathers of the Church 
and by many centuries anticipates the Darwinian theory.! The 
reason is easy to discover. Christian thinkers and apologists had to 
find a place for their religion in the general scheme of history, and 
they naturally could only accept a place of prominence. They were 
thus forced to regard all that existed before the appearance of 
Christianity as a preparation for it. All religious and philosophical 
thought became in this way related to the Christian religion. 
Christianity, they argued, was the consummation of all intellectual 
life among the nations. All that went before thus became an integral 
part of what followed. 

In modern times, since the establishment of the principle of 
evolution in scientific thought, the conception entirely captivated 
the imagination of Christian thinkers. It was applied to all branches 
of theology. Only now is there setting in a reaction, thanks to the 
influence of the Dialectical school. But the tendency still prevails 
to regard Christianity as a religio-cultural process. In this way the 
principle of evolution so prominent in science is made applicable 
to spiritual life. Christianity thus understood may be weighed and 
measured in terms of cultural values and becomes transmissible 
from age to age. Hence Christian ‘culture’ is taken to represent the 


1 Cf. Robert H. Murray, Erasmus and Luther. London, 1920; Appendix on the 
conception of progress. 
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European mode of life which is supposed to have Christianity as 
its basis. History viewed from this perspective represents a process 
of natural development finally resulting in the Kingdom of God. 
The line of evolution, though not altogether straight, moves upwards 
in gradual transition: world—Church—Kingdom of God. 

According to this interpretation the Kingdom of God is a 
natural growth, the result of an internal process in history to which 
man makes a decisive contribution. He is the builder of the Kingdom 
and it is he who creates the conditions under which God’s reign 
becomes possible. 

Such a presentation of Christianity links it inseparably with the 
cultural life of a people. A time must be envisaged when people 
and Church become identical and theocracy comes within human 
reach. Medieval Christianity came nearest to that ideal, but the 

rice for it was a tragic aberration of the meaning of Church. By 

ignoring the innate opposition between Church and world the 
former acquired a heterogeneous element which ultimately sapped 
her vitality and transformed her into an institution, an heirloom to 
be passed on from father to son as part of the national tradition. 

In this way Christianity completed the cycle; it arrived at the 
place where Judaism left off. By identifying herself with a particular 
people the Church came nearer to the synagogue over a very vital 
theological issue; thus surrendering to a point of view against which 
early Christianity fought with all its strength. 

The ‘foreign’ field, with its strange happenings in which the 
amazing spectacle of primitive Christianity is re-enacted, inevitably 
presses for a closer scrutiny of what we mean by the Church. 

(a) The Augsburg Confession explains that the Church comes 
into existence wherever the Word of God is proclaimed and heard. 
This definition stresses the dynamic against the institutional aspect, 
which closely corresponds to the experience in the mission field. 
Here the Church is not confined to a building or an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, but is related to the life-giving power of the Word of 
God opening human hearts to see Him and uniting men in a sacred 
fellowship. Thus understood the Church is not a continuing institu- 
tion but a recurring phenomenon springing into existence whenever 
and wherever man confronts Jesus Christ the Eternal Word. 

(b) The Church dynamically understood puts a stop to all 
evolutionary theorizing in the domain of spiritual life. It rather 
confirms Séren Kierkegaard’s conception of the ‘jump’ than that 
of a process of transition from a lower to a higher level. According 
to this conception there is no link possible between the two spheres, 
for the difference between world and spirit is not a difference of 
degree but of kind. The human does not end in the divine by a 
natural process, but is translated to the higher plane by a creative 
act of God through the Holy Spirit. This guards the Church which 
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is a living body from becoming institutionalized and integrated in 
national tradition. 

(c) The Church not equalized with culture cannot be inherited 
as other institutions are. She cannot become part of the cultural 
tradition into which succeeding generations enter as a matter of 
fact. To belong to the Church is to belong to a fellowship which 
only comes into existence when men together obey the Word of God. 
Here personal decision is a deciding factor. It is for this reason that 
Kierkegaard used to say that Christianity begins with every genera- 
tion afresh. To give Franz Rosenzweig his due, the Christians are 
always beginners. 

(d) Behind the attitude of those who emphasize our primary 
duty towards the home field lies the idea that Christianity can be 
dispensed wholesale and that the winning of the world for Christ 
is only a matter of time. Hence concentration rather than dispersion 
of energy is of strategic importance. The argument is: first let us 
win our own people and then we will go abroad. 

This however is not the meaning of éxxAncia as we find it in the 
New Testament, where Church and world are sharply divided. It 
was on this issue that St Paul opposed Judaistic Christianity, which 
tended to equate the nation with the Church. It seems to us that 
the Pauline doctrine of election can only be properly understood in 
this context. While Judaistic Christianity still clung to the election 
of one particular people, Paul maintained that God chooses from 
all the nations of the world to make up the number of His elect; 
for the God of the Bible is no respecter of persons. 

These are important theological issues and it is thanks to the 
‘foreign’ field that they remain permanently relevant. They must 
continue to be relevant questions to the end of time. 


JakOB Jocz 


1 Franz Rosenzweig, Der Stern der Erlésung. Frankfurt/M. 1921, pp. 425 f., 451. 
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THE PLACE OF ASHRAMS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


By P. O. PHILIP 


a the history of the religious life of India, the ashrams appear 

over two thousand five hundred years ago as forest dwellings 
where men devoted to religion lived the simple life, and to which 
disciples came, not only to receive instruction, but to be trained in 
the realization of spiritual ideals. In the course of the centuries there 
have been many changes in the conception and working of the 
ashram, now functioning as a refuge for persons who renounced the 
world, now as a home given to religious contemplation and austerities, 
often as a centre of research and study about the ultimate Reality 
and as a place for the practice of rigorous mental and physical 
discipline. A common feature of many ashrams was the leadership 
supplied by a guru (preceptor) who after successive experiences as 
a student in earnest pursuit of knowledge, and as a householder 
and man of affairs, retired from everyday activities for the purpose 
of devoting the rest of his life, often with his wife, to an 
ashram and to inspiring and directing its inmates in their religious 
pursuits. 

It was in such ashrams of the forest that the conception of the 
identity of the essence of man within (atman) and the essence of the 
world without (Brahman) was developed. Much argument and much 
reflection must have preceded that discovery, as is evident in the 
Upanishads. The word ‘Upanishad’ is derived from a root that 
means ‘to sit’—sitting under trees in jungles and debating and 
discussing the baffling problems of the finite and the infinite. The 
Brahman philosophy was not accepted by all ashrams. It formed, 
however, the major current of thought and, in course of time, the 
dominant one. There were also free thinkers in some of the ashrams 
and they developed schools of thought which are agnostic. 

While the results of research about the ultimate Reality of the 
universe will remain as the ashrams’ most enduring contribution 
to India and the world, there are also other noteworthy features. 
Much of the religious literature of Hinduism, such as the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata and many of the Puranas, was produced by sages 
who lived in ashrams. The ashrams which started in jungles helped 
in opening up the wild forests of the immediate vicinity as habitable 
places and in domesticating the animals. They helped to establish 
contacts with the primitive tribes of the forests and to bring them 
under the civilizing influence of the advancing Aryan culture. Among 


those who entered the ashrams were men with trained minds and 
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varied experience. In their new forest environments, they made use 
of their numerous opportunities for observation and investigation. 
They studied the herbs and their healing properties and developed 
systems of medical treatment. They studied the behaviour of animals, 
their diseases and how to cure them. The study of serpents and of 
antidotes to their poison was also undertaken. Through the yoga 
practices of the ashram psychology was studied. 

The contribution of ashrams to education was perhaps the most 
valuable of all. They received a limited number of pupils who were 
instructed in theology along with yoga. As yoga could be learned and 
practised only under the fatherly care of a guru, education assumed 
the character of a life process imparted in the context of a family 
group where vital and intimate personal contacts existed between 
the guru and sishya (pupil). For the concept of the gurukula (family 
of the guru) system of education, we are indebted to the ashrams. 

Prince Siddharta attained illumination and became Buddha 
(about 448 B.c.) by way of contemplation and meditation practised 
in an ashram. Some of the features of ashram life were incorporated 
by him in the regulations for the order of monks which he estab- 
lished. In admitting women into the order, he was influenced by 
Hindu vanaprasthas living in ashrams with their wives, and not by 
Hindu ascetics, who were celibates. Ahimsa—literally non-injury, 
but meaning love, including love of enemies and friendliness to all— 
the cardinal virtue of ashram life, was made the corner-stone of 
Buddhist morality. 

When Buddhism spread in India and established monasteries 
where large numbers of celibate monks lived and worked, the old 
ashram ideal which embodied the Vedic religion and the Brahman 
philosophy received a set-back. Again, the revival of Hinduism in 
the medieval period, stimulated by the spread of Buddhism, was 
marked by the emergence of new theistic cults, centring on devotion 
to Siva or Vishnu, and of the Bhakti movement. These introduced 
a new element of positive satisfaction in religious experience which 
naturally tended to throw into the background the processes of 
enquiry and earnest search for the ultimate Reality (Brahman) for 
which the old ashrams stood. 

After being eclipsed thus for some centuries, ashrams have been 
appearing again in modern India, reviving the enduring ideals of 
the old ashram, but adapting them to the changed conditions and 
needs of to-day. 

It was for promoting education designed to re-capture some of 
the values of Indian culture, fast vanishing in changed conditions, 
that some of the first modern ashrams came into being. The Gurukula 
of the Arya Samaj and the Santiniketan (abode of peace) established 
by Rabindranath Tagore are notable as ashrams and also as experi- 
ments in education. The former went back to the ancient method 
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of guru and sishya living together as one family in very simple 
conditions of rural life. The other imparted education in a new 
atmosphere created by a synthesis of Indian and international 
cultures. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ashram at Sabarmati, which after some years 
of existence was closed by order of Government, stood apart. In it 
several characteristics of the vanaprastha ashram were reproduced. 
Plain and simple living, ahimsa in word, thought and deed, observ- 
ance of continence and poverty, were some of the conditions imposed 
on members. In its short period of existence, a new attitude to the 
attainment of freedom and a new political philosophy and weapon of 
action were brought into existence. This ashram played a great part 
in creating and popularizing a constructive programme of action 
for the whole country and in training leaders to initiate it and carry 
it out. 

With eminent men like Tagore and Gandhi adapting the ashram 
for the purpose of giving effective expression to new ideals in educa- 
tion and political action, and of transforming the outlook of the whole 
country, it would have been strange if Christians had been left 
entirely unaffected. The desire to give indigenous expression to 
Christianity had already taken root among them. There had been 
ne dissatisfaction both among western missionaries and among 

ndian Christians regarding the absence of real fellowship and 

equality among them in Christian service. For the embodiment and 
expression of the spirit of Christianity, the inadequacy of foreign 
institutions was widely felt. They were also increasingly aware that, 
for the message of Christ to make its natural appeal to the religious- 
minded in India, it should be presented in an atmosphere in harmony 
with the religious climate of the land, freed from the overgrowths of 
western Christianity and suffused by the spirit of oneness in Christ, 
transcending differences of race and culture and the limitations of 
local and historical development. 

Ideas such as these, simmering in the minds of thoughtful Indian 
Christians, received much stimulus from the National Missionary 
Society of India, organized in 1905 with the object of carrying on 
missionary work with Indian men, Indian resources and using, as 
far as possible, indigenous methods suited to Indian conditions. 
We find that the late K. T. Paul, when he was General Secretary of 
the Society, advocated the ashram method at the North India Con- 
ference of the Society in 1912 as a most valuable indigenous method 
of missionary work. This idea of a Christian ashram assumed prac- 
tical shape about ten years later through Dr S. Jesudason. He is a 
highly qualified doctor with Indian and British degrees. When in 
Great Britain during and after the first world war, he was able to 
establish intimate Christian contacts with fellow-students of different 
nationalities through the Student Christian Movement. During this 
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time he was impressed by the need for definitely organizing a supra- 
national brotherhood whose members, thinking not merely in terms 
of their respective nationalities, will accept as the guiding principle 
of their lives the only true and lasting kinship, namely, that of the 
living union of those who seek to act towards all men as their brothers 
in the consciousness that all are children of the one Father as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. When Dr Jesudason was working as resident 
medical officer of the London Medical Mission, friendship grew 
between him and a Scottish medical student, E. Forrester-Paton., 
After the completion of his medical studies, Forrester-Paton joined 
Jesudason in the work among the poor of London in connexion 
with the London Medical Mission. ‘They had much in common in 
ideals and aspirations. Later, they were accepted as honorary mission- 
aries by the Church of Scotland mission to be in joint charge of the 
mission’s hospital in Poona. While there, they tried to put into 
practice some of their cherished ideals of Christian service. But they 
felt that the conventional system of a paid staff of superior and 
subordinate workers tended to destroy the spirit of comradeship 
which they longed to see established in the sharing of a common 
purpose and of love among the workers themselves as well as towards 
the patients. They were also up against the workings of well-estab- 
lished institutions and time-honoured usages which they could not 
always reconcile with the new spirit of brotherhood and love for 
which they stood. They turned to the National Missionary Society 
of India for advice and help in putting their ideals into practice. ‘The 
writer of this article, as the General’ Secretary of the Society at that 
time, had the privilege of sharing with them, and with others of 
similar ideals in different parts of India, plans for launching a 
Christian ashram. With Dr g Jesudason and Dr E. Forrester-Paton 
as its first members, the Kristukula (the family of Christ) Ashram 
was established at Tirupattur in the North Arcot District of South 
India (about a hundred and forty miles south-west of Madras city) 
in 1921, in affiliation with the National Missionary Society of India. 
It is two miles from the town, beautifully located on a plateau land’of 
about a hundred and fifty acres encircled by hills. All around there 
are many small villages and isolated farmsteads. From the very 
beginning, the members of the ashram so planned their mode of 
life and activities that they might be of real service to the thousands 
of villagers living around them. Both the members being qualified 
doctors, they began with medical relief work. Patients came to them 
in very large numbers. Soon they had to make provision for in- 
patients in a well-built and well-equipped general hospital. ‘To-day 
the hospital called Sukanilayam (‘abode of health’) is equipped on 
up-to-date lines with medical, surgical and eye wards to accom- 
modate seventy-five in-patients and with a large out-patient depart- 
ment as well. It was here that they made the bold experiment of 
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carrying on the work of medical relief without a paid staff of assistants. 
Appeal was made for volunteers to come in the spirit of Christian 
service for shorter or longer periods to help in this work. Doctors, 
students from medical and arts colleges, and men and women of 
varied occupations have been coming in response to this call. With 
work and worship regulated by the discipline of the ashram they 
live together in simple Indian style as one family. Though such a 

oup is necessarily subject to frequent changes in personnel, and 
oui in numbers according to the period of the year, it is none 
the less remarkable that the needs of the work have always been met. 
Several workers have stayed for periods of one to five years, and 
some of them have been fully qualified doctors. 

The agricultural operations on the ashram land carried out 
through the co-operation of paid labourers from the surrounding 
villages not only supply the ashram family with food grains, vege- 
tables and milk, but serve to establish close relationship with the 
rural people and to teach them the value of improved methods in 
farming. In labour conditions and wages the ashram maintains fair 
standards which help to strengthen its Christian witness. 

The children in the surrounding villages were found to be 
without facilities for adequate education. So one or two members 
of the ashram family who had training and experience in education 
opened a school oad Kalanilayam (abode of culture) which has 
now developed into a higher elementary school with eight classes 
and about a hundred and forty pupils. Educational methods suited 
to Indian conditions are followed here. 

A unique and central feature of the ashram is the Japalaya 
‘house of prayer’) which is a Christian church adapted from the 

ravidian style of temple architecture which prevails in South 
India. As in the case of Hindu temples in South India, the church 
has an outer wall enclosing a rectangular space. The gateway to this 
enclosure faces east and is surmounted by a tower characterized by 
exquisite carving and an elaboration of detail. Over the most sacred 
part of the temple, the chancel in this Christian adaptation, is a 
second tower surmounted by a cross fixed on a gilt metal globe. 
The sides of these towers show a series of terraces, rising tier above 
tier, on each of which are numerous room-like cells, symbolizing 
perhaps the ideal monastery. Within the rectangular enclosure is 
the main hall of prayer, wide open on the three sides except for the 
tows of pillars which support the flat stone roof. Such broad open 
halls are admirably suited to the climatic conditions of South India. 
When the worshippers have entered under the tower above the 
gateway of this church, they <p the main prayer hall along a 
stone-paved way. On either side are lotus-filled pools of water in 
which ablutions may be made. In the prayer hall they sit on the floor 
between the many pillars, facing the chancel. The carved pillars, 
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in column as well as in capital, are distinctly Dravidian, very different 
from any of the classic Greek types adopted by the West. On the 
columns and on the walls the lotus motif can be discerned. In India, 
the lotus is the symbol of the foot of God touching earth and there- 
fore for Christians it can stand for the Incarnation. From the 
capitals, curving brackets extend in the form of a lily out of which 
issues the knob of a plantain, which by a Christian adaptation of 


et tht, 


ai 


Hindu symbolism may signify life out of death. On the stone beam © 


over the entrance to the chancel is inscribed the verse in Tamil: 
‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of Jesus Christ my 
Lord’. Beneath, on the stone altar, stands a marble slab on which is 


carved a cross encircled with a vine creeper, and a plant with a corn | 


of wheat about to fall into the ground. Except during times of divine 
service the chancel is closed by folding doors of wood beautifully 
carved in symbolic flowers. On each side of the chancel is a room for 
private prayer. The ashram pg | meets in this Fabalaya for 
morning and sunset worship, the latter often being held in the 
garden in front. This temple is a great attraction to the villagers, 
and especially to the hospital patients and their relations, who of 
their own accord come here for private prayer and worship and also 
sometimes join the ashram family in corporate worship. 

To help the indigenous expression of Christian witness, faith 
and worship, the ashram has published a Tamil song book of lyrics 
bearing upon various devotional subjects. The ashram has also 
published a Tamil prayer book embodying an order of service based 
on indigenous modes of worship and expression. Both these are used 
during worship at the ashram. 

The ashram is not connected with any particular church body; 
but being affiliated to the National Missionary Society of India, 
which is an interdenominational organization, it welcomes members 
of all churches and accepts the spiritual ministrations of ministers 
of oe and non-episcopal churches. 

uring the twenty-five years of its existence, the ashram at 
Tirupattur, through its three permanent members and the con- 


tinuous stream of probationers and voluntary workers, has been | 


bearing witness to Christ and His message of redeeming love among | 


the non-Christians living in the scores of villages around. There is 
no doubt that the witness expressed in terms of humble loving 
service has been effective. Many have learned to know God as the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ whom the members of the ashram 
family worship and serve. Many share with them, as with their own 
brothers, their religious aspirations and quests. A few earnest souls 
have also been led to join the Christian fellowship. But if results in 
the shape of ‘mass movements’ towards Christianity are not visible, 
it is because the ashram does not make use of some of the methods 
traditionally associated with Christian missions. 
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ifferent Beyond Tirupattur, this ashram has been rendering a service of 
On the | great value to the Christian Church throughout India. The per- 
1 India, | manent members of the ashram have all these years been welcoming 
ithere- | the opportunities that come to them to visit Christian student camps, 
om the | conferences and church gatherings all over the country and to speak 
f which | about the ideals of life and service of the Christian ashram. The 
ition of | result has been that several small groups have been led to establish 
¢ beam | Christian ashrams more or less on the lines of Tiruppatur. There are 
Tamil: now sixteen other Christian ashrams distributed over various parts 
wrist my of India, and in Ceylon. Some of these are connected with the Church 
which is _ of India, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican), some with the Orthodox 
nacorn | Syrian Church, some with the Mar Thoma Syrian Church; others, 
f divine in, are interdenominational. Three of these ashrams, like the 
autifully Teietur ashram, are affiliated to the National Missionary Society 
‘oom for | of India. All of them seek to identify themselves with the poor 
laya for | among whom they live and work, and strive to present Christ to 
1 in the them in indigenous ways which appeal naturally to them. 
villagers, The representatives of these Christian ashrams have been 
who of coming together occasionally for the purpose of retreats, for spiritual 
and also | fellowship, and for consideration of common problems. This has 
tended to promote some measure of common thinking and co- 





ss, faith | ordinated action among them. For instance, in January 1945, re- 
of lyrics | es of seven different ashrams came together at Tirupattur 
has also | fo 


r three days of spiritual fellowship. They were concerned about 
ce based | the great need for consecrated evangelistic workers filled with 
are used | prophetic zeal who might inspire the churches and lead Christians 

to closer union with Christ in daily life and conduct. After much 
ch body; | prayerful thought and discussion an important decision was made: 
of India, | that an ashram gurukul be established at Tirupattur ashram for the 
members | — of such consecrated young men in devotional life, in prayer 
ministers | and fellowship, in the study of the Bible, church history and theology 
and in practical service. It is proposed to take in the first instance 


shram at | twelve carefully selected students. The course of study is to begin 
the con- from July 1st, 1946 and is to be completed in three years. Some of 
has been | the other ashrams will be sending their members for several months 
ye among | at a time to Tirupattur to live with the students and to give them 
There is | instruction. Dr Jesudason is also planning to set himself free from 
. ae | hospital work from June 1946 so that he may devote his time to the 
od as tne . 

e ashram | _—Incidentally, this decision considerably to restrict the medical 


their own | work of the Tirupattur ashram is an illustration of the way in which 
rest souls Christian ashrams are inclined to view institutional work, however 
results in long-established and useful it may be. They consider that institu- 
ot visible, | tional work should be subordinated to the primary aim of the growth 
; methods | in spiritual life on the part of the members of the ashram family 

and the consequent promotion of the Christian way of life among 
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others. They hold that it may be necessary for the higher good 
sometimes to discontinue or at any rate greatly reduce the institu- 
tional activities which they tenadives have developed. 

Each Christian ashram has not only its life members, associates 
and probationers living and working under its own rules, but also 
men and women outside in ordinary walks of life who are enlisted 
as ‘Friends of the Ashram’. They are pledged to regulate their 
living in accordance with the ashram ideals of sharing material 
possessions with others and of spiritual discipline. Through prayer, 
visits and conferences, this wider circle of Christian friends, living 
in different parts of India, have been giving great support to the 
ashram movement. 

Christian ashrams have established a place for themselves in the 
Church in India through the efforts which they have been making to 
give natural expression to Christian life and service in ways that fit 
in with the religious traditions of the land. The Christian witness 
has also been greatly strengthened by the practical demonstration in 
these ashrams of the supra-national nature of Christianity, making it 
possible for men and also women of all races and countries to live 
together on terms of absolute equality and in complete identification 
with the poor. They are also showing the way for the development of 
indigenous forms of Christian worship and devotion. The inter- 

retation of the great Christian verities about God, man and sin, 
in thought-forms familiar to India, is a task that has not yet been 
seriously attempted in any of the ashrams. But when men endowed 
with special gifts for such adventures in Christian thinking are 
attracted by the ashrams we may expect the process to begin. 

The argument is sometimes advanced that the ashram movement 
represents a way of life which India, in common with the rest of the 
world, is fast outgrowing. It is contended that while the clamant 
need in India to-day is to raise the standard of life of the people, it 
is wrong to exalt the simple way of life, as the ashrams do, and 
thus help to deprive the masses of the incentive to escape from the 
almost primitive conditions of life in which they unfortunately find 
themselves. In answer to this, all that need be said here is that the 
simple way of life which a few with a special vocation are led to 
adopt is only a means for the attainment of higher ends; and that in 
the context of the widespread and desperate poverty of the Indian 
rural masses to-day those who seek to serve them effectively can 
hope to do so only by sharing with them the conditions of their life. 
The life and work of the Lord Jesus Christ shows us unmistakably 
that the way of redeeming love is also the way of complete identi- 
fication with those whom we long to bring into the glorious heritage 
of the Kingdom of God. 

P. O. PHILIP 
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THE FOUR-CENTRE CHURCH IN CHINA? 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CHURCH AMONG THE CHINESE 


By FRANCIS CHO-MIN WEI, Pu.D. 


HRISTIANITY is still not well understood in China and 
its first contact with the Chinese people is through the 
Church in its organized form. 

The Christian Church, with all its rich heritage from the past, 
its variety in form of worship, in polity, in faith and order, life and 
work, may be presented to the Chinese for them to choose from it 
what they want and to adapt it according to their own needs in their 
Christian growth and development. What the future will bring, in 
the light of the spiritual genius of the people, is entirely unpre- 
dictable. We would like to suggest, however, some methods by 
which Christians in China might adapt to their Christian community- 
living some features of their age-long social structure and some 
elements of their religious heritage. 

The social genius of the Chinese is to be found in the small, 
compact community living in intimate personal relationships. It is 
this intimate social contact which generates the sentiments which 
cement the group together and give it a sense of solidarity. Some- 
times it is the village, sometimes the clan and very often it is just 
the neighbourhood. 

We have to remember that the Christian group will be a small 
minority in a non-Christian community. Care must be taken to 
enable the Christian group to have as much social contact as possible 
centred in Christian worship. We shall call this group the church 
cell. It should not be large in membership. Perhaps there should be 
only about one hundred adult members, certainly not more than 
one hundred and fifty, in approximately thirty to fifty families. 

While the church cell is the centre of worship for the people, 
achurch building is not essential to such a cell. The Christians will 
worship and have their religious meetings in one of the larger houses, 
of which there may be some in a group like this. Or they may make 
use of one of the temples or of some public place. A church building 
will be erected only when the cell is strong enough financially to 
build it and to maintain it without any outside help. When this 
church is built, it should be of the architectural style of level ancestral 


This article is taken from one of the Hewett Lectures recently delivered by 
the author in New York. The lectures are to be published by Messrs Scribners. 
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temples, inexpensive in capital outlay and in upkeep. It will serve 
as the social centre of the cell and as a place of worship for that 
cell. All the social activities of the members ought to be centred in 
it. There the members will have their entertainments, for people 
from outside the group as well as for each other. It is a club-house 
as well as a church. There ought to be a family atmosphere in it. 
It is a place to which people would love to go, and go naturally. 
There fe meet God and there they meet their friends. 

The cell should have no paid ministers. Some of the members 
ought to have sufficient training to do the work usually undertaken 
by a minister of the church. They do it voluntarily in their leisure 
hours. Two or three voluntary workers may divide the work among 
themselves. As to their training, more will be said later. In order that 
the cell may be religiously and spiritually alive, ways and means 
must be found, as we believe they can be found, for as many of the 
members as possible to get the necessary training and experience, 
not just once and for all, but by frequent repetition and renewal. 

Some of the members doing the ministerial work will seek 
ordination and will be ordained according to the practice of the 
church to which the cell belongs. They do the work as volunteers 
by the general consent of the members of the cell. Their ecclesiastical 
status, however, will be determined according to the polity of the 
church of which the cell is a part. There should be no rule against 
a cell having a full-time paid minister, if such a paid minister is 
considered necessary and the cell is able to support him. But this 
should be the exception rather than the rule in the life of the church 
cell. A minister of religion with a salary regularly paid to him by the 
community is an institution entirely new to the Chinese, and for 
many years to come the young Church in China will not be able 
to bear the burden. 

A number of cells in a certain area would contribute towards 
the support of a centre of Christian social service, the second centre 
which we should like to see in the Christian life in China. This 
centre transcends differences of church polity. It will be ‘inter- 
denominational’. It is the centre through which Christian life will 
reach outwards by service towards the surrounding community, 
largely non-Christian. Its services may take the form of a reading 
room, a mass-education centre, a clinic, a school, or all these and 
others, according to the needs of the community. Workers are paid, 
although some of them may be voluntary and part-time. This centre 
of Christian social service need not be entirely supported by the 
cells sponsoring it. It may receive contributions from other sources, 
but only to such an extent as not to jeopardize its Christian motive 
and character. It may co-operate with neighbouring centres of 
similar character. One of the dangers it must avoid is that of becoming 
stereotyped, believing that certain things must be done regardless 
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of local needs, or of becoming a cog in a complicated organization 
which will take the life out of it by killing its initiative. It must 
be a genuine expression of the spirit of service on the part of 
the sponsoring cells and it must always be sensitive to local 
needs. 

We have in China the Christian colleges, which ought to be 
the centres of Christian thinking. These seats of Christian learning 
must be academically as strong as any other seat of learning in the 
country. They are the places where Christian scholars will find a 
congenial atmosphere in which to do their corporate thinking, not 
only on problems concerning the life and work of the Church but 
also on problems confronting society, the state and the world. The 

atest temptation of the Christian college is secularization, to be 
interested just in matters which interest any other institution of 
higher education without approaching the problems from the 
Christian point of view. The Christian seat of learning must not 
be content with being only a seat of Christian learning. It must be 
a seat of all learning, with a Christian emphasis. 

These Christian centres of learning must be articulated with 
the Christian movement in the whole country and particularly with 
the Christian Church in its own region. It must hold the intellectual 
front of the Christians and ought to keep the Christians intellectually 
alive and alert all the time. What the research science laboratories 
in the universities are to many of the industrial establishments in a 
modern state, the Christian seat of learning in China ought to be to 
the Christian movement in the country in general and to the local 
churches in its own region in particular. Unless this is so, the 
Christian college in China will ioe failed in its most important 
function, to be the centre of Christian thinking. 

There are, therefore, first the church cell, which is the centre 
of the people’s worship for Christian nurture; secondly, the centre 
of Christian social service for Christian life to reach outwards; and, 
thirdly, the Christian seat of learning, the centre of Christian thinking 
to keep the Church intellectually alive and alert—these three. And 
there must be the fourth, the centre of Christian pilgrimage. 

Pilgrimage is a great religious institution. Through it people 
in the Orient find one of the best and most natural expressions of 
their religious genius and in it their religious sentiments have one 
of their best outlets. The Chinese Buddhists and Taoists have their 
sacred mountains and many other beautiful spots where the famous 
temples stand. To these cong the religious people flock, as to their 
spiritual homes. There they draw their religious inspiration. There 

ey receive their religious education and there they find their 
spiritual satisfaction and rest. To these places people often go, 
seeking for pleasure and recreation; but they come away, in spite of 
themselves, with a glimpse of what religion is. 
19 
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And not only the Buddhists and the Taoists, but also the more 
secular-minded Confucianists have their centres of pilgrimage. It 
is not only the place of nativity and the tomb of Confucius in 
Shantung, but also the ancient tombs of the great emperors and 
founders of the dynasties and the places sacred to the national and 
local heroes which attract large numbers of Chinese who wish to 
drink deeply of the fountain of the culture of their ancestors. Every 


clan has its ancestral tombs and temples to which the devout 


descendants, after long sojourns in the distant parts, would return 
with pious sentiments and feel the anchorage of their lives rooted 
there. 

Should not the Chinese Christians have their centres of pil- 
grimage as well? Can we not have such a centre, wherever there are 
a sufficient number of Christians to maintain it, to which Christians 
from other places may also come either as pilgrims or as travellers 
in transit? We may start at first with only a few and if they should 
meet a real need more may be built up in course of time until they 
are sprinkled over the country, perhaps one within the reach of 
three or four districts which correspond to the counties in the United 
States or Great Britain. Eventually, there may be hundreds of them 
distributed all over China. 

Such a centre of Christian pilgrimage ought to be situated on 
a hill-top surrounded by beautiful, shady trees or in a woody spot 
a few miles away from a populous city. The estate on which it is 
built should be spacious enough from the start to protect it from 
later encroachment by the city and to enable it to preserve its quiet 
and calm as a place of religious recreation and retreat. 

It is here and not in the city that we would build the ‘cathedral’, 
the most beautiful church in the district. Adjacent would be a 
cemetery where the leading Christians are buried, and they are 
buried there only by the popular consent of the Christians repre- 
senting the surrounding cells. There must be a Christian hotel 
where Christians may stay at prices which cover the expenses. 
There must be a library of devotional literature, books on other 
religious subjects being found in the Christian college. Last, but 
not least, there would be a museum of the relics of the famous 
Christian men and women who belong to that district by birth 
or who have worked there and have contributed to the Christian 
life. 

In this way we build up a Christian shrine to which we hope 
the Chinese sentiments at present centred in the clan may be gradu- 
ally transferred, because the spiritual ancestors of the Christians 
are commemorated there. On the great Christian festivals, such as 
Christmas and Easter, and on other festivals to be taken over by the 
Church and christianized, there will be religious plays, story- 
telling, exhibits, fairs, torch-light processions and other festivities, 
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to attract the Christians and others, for their edification as well as 
their recreation. Religious meetings and gatherings will be held 
there, of course. It will serve as a place of retreat, a resort for religious 
recreation—to use a Hindu term, a Christian ashram. 

The minister in charge of the cathedral church and the whole 
establishment connected with it must be a spiritual leader of at 
least middle age. A young man, however brilliant and learned he 
may be, cannot fill the position. Even new China still has the tradi- 
tional respect for age. He ought to be known for his devotional life 
as well as for his ecclesiastical learning. He would be assisted by a 


’ gmall but efficient staff to look after the business side of his work 


so that he may be free from the burden of finance and routine. From 
time to time he would conduct short periods of retreat to enrich the 
devotional experience of a group of lay people, men and women, 
who have similar short courses of training on the Bible, church 
history, Christian teachings and other subjects in the Christian 
college. Such retreats and courses of training would be held periodic- 
ally to prepare church leaders for the church cells. From among these 
people would emerge the voluntary ministers and church workers 
to whom we have referred. 

With a spiritual leader in charge of the centre of pilgrimage we 
hope to be able to attract to it men of business, of politics, of world 
affairs for a few days of quiet, leisurely devotion. In'the serene 
environment we may induce the Christian men in all walks of life 
to face, in the presence of God and with the help of an experienced 
minister, their Christian duties, and to realize that they are shoulder- 
ing their public responsibilities with the support of the prayers and 
sympathy of their fellow-Christians in the Church, by which they 
are constantly remembered as, its sons. In such an environment it 
may be easier to say to such people some of the hard things which 
cannot be said when we go to see them in their offices or their homes. 
The Church owes them the sacred duty of fatherly admonition 
and friendly advice, to supplement the less personal preaching from 
the pulpit. Some of this work has to be done in the church cell, of 
course, where the more personal relationship exists, but some of it 
o possible only when we get away for a while from the bustle of 

e 


As far as the denominational connexion is concerned, we envisage 
the possibility of the church cells maintaining the church affiliation 
that is most natural to each group. By no means should our church 
organization in China lead to the formation of a new denomination. 
The centre of Christian social service and the Christian college must 
be interdenominational. In these two centres Christians would 
work together and learn to respect and love one another more. The 
centre of pilgrimage may have its denominational allegiance as far 
as its cathedral church and the appointment of its minister in charge 
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are concerned. But its services and facilities ought to be extended to 
all Christians. 

This implies the adoption by all churches of the principle of 
open communion. We see no reason, especially in China, why this 
should not be done. Looking at the relation between the churches 
quite objectively, and as Christians with deep devotion to their own 
church but without any prejudices, we would compare two kinds of 
privilege in the Church with the civil rights and political rights in 
the nation. For instance, as a citizen of the Republic of China 
sojourning temporarily in another civilized country, I am accorded 
all the civil rights which are essential to my existence and for m 
comfort, the right to all the human liberties under the law of the 
land, the right to the public facilities such as postal, telegraphic and 
telephone services, the right to use water, electricity and the means 
of transportation. But as an alien I do not enjoy political rights, 
such as the right to vote on government issues and the right to elect 
public officials and to stand for election. Why should we not, then, 
recognize the baptism of all Christians, which is the beginning of 
our spiritual life, and the privilege of Communion, which is essential 
to our spiritual growth? Churches ought to accord these rights 
reciprocally to each others’ members, while reserving to their own 
respective members the rights which have to do only with the 
government of the church. Interchange of pulpits ought to be quite 
in order, while the ministration of the Sacraments should be limited 
to the ordained ministers in their own churches or in churches 
fully in communion with their own. As far as church polity is con- 
cerned we recognize the differences, for until churches are united 
they are separate and different, although they worship the same 
God, follow the same Master, accept as authoritative the same Bible, 
and have the same baptism. It serves little purpose to gloss over 
their separation and differences, much as we may deplore them. The 
first step towards church unity is not to force churches to come 
together before they can do so naturally. The first step is to get them 
to work together wherever and whenever they can, and by working 
together wt will understand each other, and when they understand 
each other they will learn to respect and love each other. Only when 
they respect and love each other can church union be of any spiritual 
significance and lasting value. The non-Christian world is not 
surprised that we worship in different ways and that we have different 
forms of church government, for it is human to be different. But it 
despises us when we followers of the same Master are not spiritually 
one and do not love or even respect one another. 

We have, therefore, the church cell as the centre of Christian 
worship in which to foster a real fellowship feeling in a small compact 
community as the smallest unit of our church organization. Christian 
morality will be based on personal relationships as Confucian 
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morality is so based, but it will have a broader foundation, for it 
rests on the brotherhood of men derived from the teaching of the 
fatherhood of God and we live by the principle that we are members 
one of another and therefore ought to bear one another’s burdens. 
The intimate living in a small Christian community will help to 
foster this sentiment and give expression to it more readily. 

Moral teaching will take the form of personal admonition rather 
than of preaching in general terms. This becomes more possible 
when the church minister is in his position not because of the 
academic training he has received and the degree he holds, but 
because of his age, experience and recognized standing in the 
community. 

Care is taken, however, that this feeling of fellowship and com- 
munity solidarity is not confined to the cell. Every Christian must 
be taught to feel that the cell is only a cell in the Body of Christ 
which is His Church transcending all limits of denomination, class, 
nation, race, time and space. The Chinese conception of the family 
as including all the living and the dead bound together by the —T 
tie is to be enriched by the larger conception of the family of God. 
The teaching of the Communion of Saints ought to receive greater 
— and to have a more significant place in the Church in 

a. 

Through the four-centre Church we seek to develop Christian 
living among the Chinese and to present Christianity to them in a 
concrete form. It is the Church which will stand as the Christian 
witness in the midst of the Chinese people, who for many years to 
come will remain predominantly non-Christian. Christianity will be 
judged by the life and work of the Church even more than by the 
living and thinking of the individual Christians. 

Francis C, M. Wer 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
‘OCCUPIED’ CHINA 


By CHESTER S. MIAO, Pu.D. 


sages December 1941 and August 1945, only six out of 

the nineteen provinces in China proper were free from 
Japanese occupation. They are Shensi, Kansu, Szechwan, Sikang, 
Kweichow and Yunnan. The other thirteen provinces were invaded 
and occupied by the enemy forces. But in reality none of them was 
ever completely conquered. There were always in existence zigzag 
lines in each ‘occupied’ province between Japanese and Chinese 
national troops, between Japanese and Communist forces, between 
Japanese and guerrilla groups. It was by no means unusual for some 
of the lines to change hands between day and night, as the Japanese 
army had learned to play for safety by withdrawing and concen- 
trating in cities or towns at night and expanding in the day-time. 
But in the main it was true that the Japanese had control of all 
those railroads, highways and important waterways. 

Since this paper is limited to experiences of the Christian Church 
in ‘occupied’ areas, it will leave out all other aspects that are irrelevant 
to this theme, no matter how interesting they may be. Even in 
describing the experiences of the Christian Church during these 
three years and eight months, only those are chosen which have 
some significant bearing upon the post-war problems of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. 

In order to understand the background of the Chinese Church 
under Japanese occupation, it is necessary to be familiar with the 
attitudes and policies of Japanese militarists. They may be briefly 
described as follows: 

Firstly, the Japanese militarists were very suspicious of the 
Christian Church. They thought of the churches as tools of American 
and British imperialism, of the missionaries as agents or vagabonds 
of that imperialism, and of Chinese Christians as collaborators with 
the missionaries. Even after the missionaries were concentrated in 
camps, they still feared that some under-current relationships might 
be going on between the Chinese churches and the missionary 
societies. 

Secondly, the Japanese militarists were very jealous of the 
missionaries. They knew very well the place that the latter have 
held in the hearts of Chinese Christians and what prestige they 
enjoy in the Chinese community. The more eagerly the Japanese 


wished to have such influence and the more indifferent the attitude 
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of the Chinese towards them, the more they envied the positions 
occupied by the missionaries. 

hirdly, the Japanese militarists wanted to control the Christian 
churches in ‘occupied’ China. They wanted to do so for two primary 
purposes; namely, to cut off all possible relationships or associations 
with the West and to direct the thought and activities of the Church 
in such a way that she might eventually become a helpful force for 
Japanese imperialism. The second objective is purely wishful 
thinking, and they seemed to realize all too well what great diffi- 
culties were involved. So for the time being they were satisfied with 
working for the first objective. This they did by forcing a church 
union. They believed that was the best way of making the Chinese 
churches forget their denominational backgrounds and of thereby 
gradually weakening their denominational ties with the West. They 
also believed that it was the simplest way of dealing with the Chinese 
churches. 

Side by side with the militarists there were Japanese Christian 
workers. Some were sent out by the Japanese Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., but the majority by the East Asia Mission under the 
united Church of Japan as their ‘missionaries’. What relationship 
this East Asia Mission had with the Great Asia Ministry in the 
Japanese Government it is impossible for any outsider to know, 
but our people were suspicious of these ‘missionaries’. 

To be fair, they did render some practical help to the Chinese 
churches when the latter were in difficulties with the local military 
authorities, or to individual Chinese Christians when their life was 
in danger. But aside from that, they failed in their ‘mission work’. 
In the first place, the militarists in the Chinese war theatre had no 
use for them. In the second place, they were poorly paid. It was 
not uncommon that some of Pow were forced to make a living by 
doing some non-religious work. Many of them, moreover, were 
not well trained. Both spiritually and intellectually they were far 
from being fitted to be leaders of the Chinese Church. But probably 
their most serious drawback was the fact that they did not possess 
anything at all that is nearest to the missionary’s spirit. Many of 
them were just sent over by the East Asia Mission, with no very 
exact understanding of what their mission was to be and how they 
should set about their work. 

It is not difficult to imagine how rapidly such a project died a 
natural death when the war ended. These ‘missionaries’ have dis- 
appeared simultaneously with their war lords. 

As to the effects of Japanese occupation upon the Chinese 
churches, the following are some of the more significant: 

_ First, the effect upon church properties: Aside from a few cities 
like Hankow, Changsha, Hengyang, Kweiling and Linchow, where 
large-scale destruction has taken place, due to air-raids, fire or street 
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fighting, and where churches and other church properties have 
also been destroyed, the damage to church properties in the 
‘occupied’ areas cannot be regarded as very heavy. Whatever de- 
structions there are were largely destructions in woodwork and 
fixtures of buildings; and with repair most of the buildings will 
still be useable. The losses of books in libraries and of equipment in 
hospitals and college laboratories are of course very great. As a rule, 
in larger cities, such as Shanghai, Canton and Peking, more church 
properties are intact than in small towns in the interior, where 
various forces have taken their turn in causing the damage. 

Second, the effect upon church membership: The reports given 
by different representatives on this topic at the recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Christian Council held in 
Shanghai, January 28th-31st, 1946, indicate that wherever there 
are trained leaders as well as good programmes of work, the increase 
in church membership during the entire Japanese occupation has 
been maintained at much the same rate as in the pre-war period. 
Only those churches which lack trained leadership and which do 
not have a good programme of work have little or no gain in member- 
ship to show. 

Third, the effect upon church life: The reports from the same 
representatives at the above-mentioned meeting also indicate that, 
wherever there are trained paid leaders as well as strong lay leaders, 
churches are not only surviving but are thriving. They manage 
their own affairs and carry on their own programme of work. 
Contributions are much more generous than in the pre-war time. 
In country churches, members often give their contributions in 
farm produce instead of in money, a system which is much appre- 
ciated by pastors, with the currency greatly fallen in value. 

Fourth, the effect upon church leaders: The church leaders 
throughout the war years have suffered terrible strains and hard- 
— As a result they are more tired, nervous and ragged than 
before. But above all, they have been isolated socially, intellectually 
and spiritually, through being cut off more or less completely from 
the outside world. They received no new publications, had no 
visitors from national or regional headquarters, and attended no 
retreats or conferences. They were confined in their own little world 
and depended upon prayer and Bible reading for inspiration and 
strength. - 

Some of the paid leaders who are still young and who cannot 
bear the hardships have left the ministry for some other profession, 
while others, who have a sense of responsibility to the cause, but 
who at the same time have financial difficulties, are trying to carry 
on their work with a sense of vocation. Many are getting old or 
becoming prematurely aged. At the same time, the number of 
young candidates for the ministry is pitifully small. This is no doubt 
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the most serious problem for the Christian Church in the post-war 
riod. 

Fifth, the effect upon regional and national Christian organiza- 
tion: It has been found much easier to raise money for the support 
of local congregations than for that of regional and national organiza- 
tions—be they denominational or interdenominational set-ups. In 
the first place, the churches have their own financial difficulties 
and all they can do is to try their very best to support themselves. 
In the second place, most local congregations have not yet been 
able to appreciate the values and contributions of even their own 
denominational set-ups, to say nothing of the interdenominational 
organizations. 

Sixth, the effect upon wider co-operation: No church union 
was ever organized by the Japanese militarists and ‘missionaries’. 
What they did succeed in organizing was some kind of church 
federation. In a way this was exactly what the churches wanted to 
have. As they faced the external hostile forces they felt the need of 
some kind of organization whereby they could share their concerns, 
exchange their experiences and meet their difficulties not separately 
but together. There was an acute realization that in union there is 
strength. Incidentally this enabled church people of different back- 
grounds to get better acquainted with one another and to enjoy a 
real taste of Christian fellowship which transcends sects and their 
respective traditions and beliefs. With the cessation of the war the 
forms of federation and their officers have had to go, because of 
their Japanese associations, but in most cities and regions they have 
either been replaced by the old federations or modified in such a 
way that some kind of larger co-operation can be kept up. Here 
are possibilities that need encouragement and guidance for real 
pment in the best interests of the Christian movement in 

na. 

We have, therefore, a great deal to be thankful for in the way in 
which the Christian Church in China has gone through the period 
of Japanese occupation. She has demonstrated what she can do 
with her own resources even under great handicaps. For that we 
should praise and thank God, because His blessings upon the 
Chinese Church are indeed abundant. But due credit should also 
be given to missionaries for their untiring and faithful work in the 
past. They have built better than they knew. 

The most vital question for the post-war Chinese Church is not 
whether missionaries are needed or not, but how missionaries are 
going to do their work. Shall they do the same kind of work which 
they did before December 1941? Shall they take over all the work 
already undertaken by their Chinese fellow-workers during the 
Japanese occupation? How shall they encourage the Chinese laymen 
to shoulder more responsibility, in support and in management ? 
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What shall they do when their Chinese co-workers have made mis- 
takes, because of inexperience or lack of training, or have embarked 
upon some new venture quite out of harmony with their traditions, 
or have failed to do things as well as they can? What new tasks 
have awaited them in their old districts or institutions? In what 
ways can they be once more pioneers in new fields or in new projects? 
What unique contributions can they bring to the Chinese Church 
for her further growth and strength? What relations will they have 
as workers with the Chinese Church? What are to be their attitudes 
towards their Chinese fellow-workers in the Church? All such 
questions should be faced squarely and honestly by every missiona. 
—old or new. It will do good not only to the Chinese Church which 
they are going to serve but will also do a great deal of good to 
themselves. If they study these questions in the right spirit and by 
the right method, they will be rewarded with a fresh outlook as 
well as with the discovery of more challenging tasks before them. 

The Christian Church in new China needs missionaries with a 
new spirit and a new outlook. ‘No man putteth a piece of new cloth 
on to an old garment, . . . neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles.” Let us pray that God may vitalize the Chinese Church 
with many new and old missionaries who have His vision and 
passion. 

CHESTER MIAO 
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THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE PHILIPPINES 


By E. K. HIGDON, D.D. 
. task of the Church in the Philippines can be understood 


only against the background of the devastation and confusion 
caused by the war. The physical and spiritual liabilities include 
property destruction, the disruption of public utilities, displaced 
population, psychological tensions, religious contentions and moral 
deterioration. 

The assets are the opportunities afforded by a clean slate, the 
challenge of new needs, the longing for Christian fellowship, the 
conviction among the Evangelicals that the destiny of the nation 
lies largely in their hands, and the character of a minority which 
“ been purified and strengthened by the hardships and sufferings 
of war. 

Physical destruction is overwhelming. It is estimated that the 
loss of buildings of all kinds amounts to nearly $1,000,000,000. 
That equals $50.00 per person for every man, woman and child in 
the archipelago. Before the war the average annua! income in cash 
of a family of five was $25.00. This destruction is equivalent to ten 
years’ income. 

Eighty per cent of all church property has been destroyed. 
Seventy-five per cent of the work and farm animals and the imple- 
ments for cultivating the soil is gone. Since the liberation, the 
United States armed forces have given employment to thousands of 
men and boys who normally would grow crops. Food shortages will 
continue until farmers return to their fields and have the animals 
and tools for their work. 

The economic losses also include eighty per cent of all trans- 
portation by land, water and air; seventy-five per cent of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable and postal services; eighty-five per cent 
of the sugar industry, on which five million of the eighteen million 
population depended for their livelihood; fifty per cent of the 
coconut, the hemp and the tobacco industries; seventy-five per cent 
of the factories and manufacturing establishments; fifty per cent of 
the fishing industry; and seventy per cent of the poultry, the live- 
stock, the fruits and all tree crops. The destruction of banks and 
banking institutions is estimated at eighty per cent. Seventy-five 
per cent of the public buildings and twenty-five per cent of private 

omes; ninety per cent of the equipment and furnishings in govern- 
ment buildings and thirty to thirty-five per cent in private places 


were reduced to ashes or to rubble. 
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The school system was almost entirely disrupted: eighty per cent 
of the buildings, equipment and supplies, and seventy-five per cent 
of all the books, have lied blown to bits or have gone up in smoke. 
Children have been out of school for four years. The Christian 
programme was carried on in most difficult circumstances. Ministers 
were killed and lay leaders took their places. Congregations fled from 
the towns and scattered into the mountains, the forests and the 
caves. Supplies for Christian use are almost entirely lacking. The 
Christian community was blacked out from the rest of the world 
and for nearly four years had no fellowship with the Church 
Universal. 

The Filipino people are homeless and hungry. Many starved 
to death during the Japanese occupation. Suffering from physical 
malnutrition and nervous depletion is still widespread. A tired people 
face a tremendous task. 

The number of displaced persons is not large in comparison 
with the millions who were driven out of their homes in Europe and 
Asia, but it was eighteen months after the liberation before the 
scattered members of hundreds of families were reunited. Some had 
not seen their relatives since 1940. Ministers who had returned from 
their places of evacuation awaited families who continued to live 
in the hills or the forests because they lacked clothing to wear back 
to their home towns. The church was thus deprived of both leaders 
and contributors at a time when leadership and financial support 
were sorely needed. 

The Filipino people are sick and sorrowful. They have had 
inadequate medical attention throughout the long months of the 
war. Their shoes wore out early in the occupation and their bare 
feet picked up hookworm and other intestinal parasites. Dysentery, 
beriberi, malaria, tuberculosis, diseases fairly well within control 
before the war, have spread rapidly and alarmingly. There was 
practically no venereal disease, except among professionals, before 
the Japanese occupation, but its incidence is dangerously high now. 
Three million civilians and soldiers were killed or injured, one out 
of every six, and the nation is in mourning. The sorrow of the people 
makes it difficult for them to recover from their sickness. 

The people of the Philippines are torn by contentions and 
embittered by hatred. The collaborationist-patriot issue is tense. 
One guerrilla leader is accused of responsibility for the execution 
of four thousand civilians in northern Luzon and the total number 
who met death because they were either guilty or suspected of 
ge and sabotage ag is ten thousand. I visited in homes 
where members of the family had been taken out and killed by the 
guerrillas. The friction between these two groups is felt in every 
aspect of Filipino life—family, church, aoa and government. 
It will be years before these tensions are resolved. 


— 
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Hatred for the enemy embitters the lives of the Filipino people. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this general statement. But by 
and large, the population thinks of the Japanese with deep-seated 
enmity. Soldiers guarding prisoners of war who worked on the 
streets of Manila said that they were not engaged primarily in 
keeping them from running away, but rather in protecting them from 
Filipino civilians. G.I.’s in the southern islands said that Filipinos 
were offering 50 pesos ($25) a head for Japanese prisoners of war. 
None, of course, was released. Only the gospel of love and recon- 
ciliation can cure these ills. Professor M. Gamboa says, “The major 
task of the Evangelical Church is to recapture that sweetness and 
fineness of character for which the Filipinos were noted’. 

Religious contentions divide the people. This is one aspect of 
the collaborationist-patriot issue. The Japanese-sponsored organ- 
izations are viewed with suspicion and those who still promote 
and support them arouse deep emotions among others who suffered 
at Japanese hands. The Philippine Commonwealth government 
announced soon after the liberation that no laws enacted during the 
Japanese occupation were valid. The people would return to the pre- 
war situation. Many Christian leaders have taken the same attitude. 
Instead of continuing the Federation of Evangelical Churches 
in the Philippines, an organization set up under Japanese auspices, 
Philippine churchmen co-operate in the Philippine Federation of 
Evangelical Churches. This Federation was organized in 1937 in a 
direct line with the Evangelical Union (1901) and the National 
Christian Council (1928). Its administrative committee and other 
executive officers have taken up their tasks and responsibilities where 
they had been interrupted by the coming of the Japanese. 

The Evangelical Church of the Philippines, promoted by a 
committee on church union of the Japanese-sponsored federation, 
was under heavy fire partly because of its sponsorship and partly 
because two men who had worked most vigorously in it had been 
tried by court martial last summer. One of them was not convicted, 
but the other was and dismissed without honour from the army. 
Whether or not the charges of disloyalty and collaboration are well- 
founded, the fact is that Protestant Filipinos are handicapped by 
religious contentions at a time when there is every reason why they 
should be united. 

The moral deterioration of the Filipino people as a whole is the 
most serious tragedy of these years. Every nation engaged in war 
repeals its moral codes, but those peoples whose territory is occupied 
by an enemy army not only repeal them but seem to forget that 
they ever existed. Stealing, lying, killing, looting become part of 
the day’s work for both the soldiers and the civilians. Children see 
their elders engaged in all kinds of unethical and immoral activities, 
judged by normal standards, and they do not know right from 
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wrong. Looting provides food, shelter or clothing when people 
know no other way to get them. For example, several residences on 
Calle Wright in Manila were undamaged by the war, their equipment 
and furnishings untouched; but when the writer was there in July 
1945, not a piece of furniture nor a bit of a building was left. All had 
been carried away. The Ellinwood church located on that street 


still stands because an elder of that congregation took his station ¥ 


at the door of the building and, armed with a heavy club, kept the 
looters away. But he stood guard an entire day and night before 
help came. Unfortunately, the U.S. armed forces too frequently 
set a bad example for the civilians. 


A shockingly large number of Filipino girls in their ’teens are 
‘shacking up’ with American soldiers, this often with the consent of | 
the girls’ parents. The underlying cause is economic necessity, | 
There are doubtless other contributing factors, but the girls and 


their families need clothing, medicine, toilet articles and food, all 
of which the G.I.’s can provide. After the Spanish-American war 
there were approximately twenty-five thousand children of mixed 
parentage. It is probable that there will be a hundred thousand this 
time. Some girls take pride in being the mothers of ‘American 
babies’. 

It is against this background of conflict, confusion, frustration 
and despair that the task of the Church must be interpreted, 

The assets in the situation are not inconsiderable. The first is 
the opportunity to begin anew. The loss of buildings in some 
instances may prove beneficial. The Philippine Federation of 
Evangelical Churches has suggested to the Philippine Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference that a non-Roman Catholic 
headquarters building be erected in the new Manila in a section 
designated by the City Planning Council. Such a building would 
give added respect and prestige to Evangelical Christianity and make 
possible a more satisfactory service for the constituents of de- 
nominational and interdenominational agencies. It should provide 
headquarters for missions, for such organizations as the American 
Bible Society and the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches; 
for denominational offices, and for a union book store and literature 
depository. Last September the Philippine Committee enthusi- 
astically recommended this project to the boards. The churches, 
missions and boards must make the final decision. 

Many of the church buildings which were destroyed had neither 
form nor beauty. As Filipino Christians build anew they have 
opportunity to construct beautiful, useful houses of worship. The 
boards of foreign missions in the United States should set up an 
architectural bureau in the Philippines, staffed by nationals and 
Americans; and young Filipinos should be encouraged to enter this 
kind of ministry. In fact, one of the sons of Bishop D. D. Alejandro 
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has indicated his interest in taking both a theological and an archi- 
tectural course. 

Manila needs a modern Christian medical centre. The slate 
in July} has been wiped clean for such an institution. Those most interested 
All had} plan to survey the situation under competent direction in order to 
ie, if possible, with a union hospital. 

station ¥ Furthermore, the programmes for training men and women for 
cept the) Christian service can now be studied afresh. The buildings of several 
t before ® schools have been badly damaged or totally destroyed and mergers 
quently § or correlation of institutions may be profitably effected. The need 
for standardization of non-Roman Catholic educational activities 
sens are’ has become clear during these testing years and measures have been 
nsent of | initiated in the Philippines and in the United States to bring 
ecessity,/ this about. The organization in the Philippines of an association 
irls and} of Evangelical schools, and in America of an educational advisory 
‘ood, all committee, has been approved by the Philippine Federation and 
can war} the Philippine Committee. 
f mixed Black market activities, dishonesty in the distribution of limited 
and this § supplies of relief materials, favouritism in providing clothing or 
merican policine or food have contributed to the sense of frustration among 
the people. Christians have an opportunity to demonstrate sound 
istration § business practices and common Conte in the administration of 
> relief. The Church Committee for Relief in Asia has provided 
> first is} funds, materials and personnel. A committee with headquarters in 
in some} Manila has directed the survey of personal and denominational 
ition of § needs. Local committees have been organized in the provinces. 
mmittee | Books, medicines and other supplies are reaching Manila in increas- 
Catholic § ing volume. Demonstrations in hundreds of communities may now 
_ section } be given of the Christian way to distribute these materials. 
z would he problem of finance is as old as the missionary movement. 
nd make § Foreign money has both blessed and cursed the younger churches. 
| of de-§ In the reconstruction of buildings, in financing a long-time pro- 
provide § gramme and in the rehabilitation of Christian personnel, methods 
merican § which have succeeded elsewhere can now be introduced into the 
hurches; on age Nationals and missionaries together may yet make a 
iterature } worthy contribution in this difficult matter. 
enthusi- The Philippine government cannot cope successfully with the 
hurches, § educational difficulties created by the war. Its treasury empty, its 
buildings largely destroyed, hundreds of its teachers killed and no 
i neither § new ones trained since 1941, it faces a task far beyond its resources. 
ey have § Filipino laymen see an opportunity for the churches to open schools 
ip. The § in every community where the educational needs cannot be met by 
st up a § government or private agencies. The Methodists have initiated a 
1als and § survey to determine the places in their territory where schools are 
nter this § lacking and the kind needed in each. The Education Committee 
lejandro § of the Federation is gathering data for the entire archipelago. This 
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committee points out that the only schools now open to non-Roman 
Catholic children in many communities are those conducted by 
the Roman Catholic Church; that the government can never take 
the place of Christian institutions in the training of good citizens; 
and that this kind of service would not only gain the confidence and 
respect of local, provincial and national government officials, but 
would also give the children, and in many instances their parents, 
a vital, practical faith. 

There is a deep longing for Christian fellowship. My accounts 
of developments through the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches called forth discussions and questions which 
revealed a deep and intelligent interest. My interpretations of the 
purpose and mood of the boards for fuller, more effective co-opera- 
tion and, in some instances, organic church union met enthusiastic 
response. Their eagerness to know the plans of the Philippine 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference and of the boards 
which constitute it carry both encouragement and warning: encour- 
agement because tentative plans made here match needs felt there, 
warning because Americans may press forward too rapidly and 
fail to give Filipinos the responsibility they should bear in this 
fellowship. 

The overwhelming majority of the people of the Philippines 
suffered indescribable physical hardships and mental anguish during 
the Japanese occupation and the campaign of liberation. Those 
terrible experiences either deepened and ripened the faith of Chris- 
tians or revealed the poverty of their allegiance and the emptiness 
of their profession. 

Furthermore, fellowship in suffering and the longing for Chris- 
tian companionship drew together some who had been torn apart 
by schisms within the Church. The healing of old wounds is a 
' distinct gain. 

The Church did not give up in the discouraging years of enemy 
occupation; it continues to do its task in the confusion and frustration 
of the days of liberation. Some illustrations of the Church at work 
indicate its conception of its functions and the way it is undertaking 
to fulfil them : 

I arrived in Cagayan, the capital of Oriental Misamis on the 
island of Mindanao, at 6.30 one Saturday evening. I did not see 
the pastor of the church until an hour later. Then I suggested that 
he ask the officers of the congregation to meet with me that night 
to discuss relief measures. I thought seven or eight might come, but 
— I was called to the church at 8.30, I found fifty or more gathered 
there. 

They wanted to know first about their missionaries. Then they 
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asked about the Church in America and the other parts of the world 
from which they had been cut off for nearly four years. They were 
hungry for news and Christian fellowship. It took us an hour or 
more to get to a discussion of relief and then they talked about their 
need of hymnals, Bibles, devotional literature and Sunday-school 
materials. Not until I put the question, ‘What are your most pressing 
personal needs?’ did in list medicines, clothing and food. Later a 
relief committee was appointed to serve, not only the local congrega- 
tion, but the province as well. 

I was entertained in a home a half block from the church. Before 
I went to Sunday-school the next morning, I heard the sound of 
hammering coming from that direction and when I reached the 
building, I saw a carpenter at work. He was putting on siding. 
Although lumber was expensive and most difficult to find, they had 
purchased four hundred board feet. The workman continued until 
time for the church school to begin. The walls then extended at a 
height of five feet across the front and along both sides a third of the 
length of the building. 

he roof, the walls, the doors, the windows, the platform and 
all the furniture, except the top of the reading desk, had been taken 
by Japanese soldiers. The ‘pews’ that morning were planks from 
enemy fox-holes. Three-fourths of the roofing consisted of army 
tenting, the remainder of new galvanized iron. 

The attendance at Sunday-school was about 150; the classes 
were graded, the teaching was well done, the opening and closing 
exercises were conducted in an orderly, worshipful manner. 

There were 125 adults at church, fifty men, seventy-five women. 
The pastor, Robert Gahuman, and I sat at either side of an impro- 
vized pulpit, a small table borrowed from the home of an elder 
across the street with the top of the reading desk on it. The sides 
of the building had not yet been replaced opposite where we sat. 
To my left in an adjoining lot a pomelo tree Gon full of greenish- 
golden globes; to my right on the church grounds, a /anzone tree 
displayed wares which must have been most tempting to many 
worshippers who had come after little or no breakfast. 

There was a choir of twenty-two men and women, but no pipe 
organ, no piano, no folding organ, not even a pitch pipe. I antici- 
pated no music worthy of the name. The first number was by a 
mixed quartet; a young woman sang the offertory solo; and the 

ir gave an anthem. ‘The singing would have done credit to a city 
church in England or America. Later, I met and thanked all the 
singers, especially the directress, a young woman graduate of the 
Conservatory of Music of the University of the Philippines. I also 
saw their hand-made sheets of music and one or two much-patched 
printed copies. 

The service was conducted in English, Mr Gahuman prayed 

20 
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simply, earnestly, sincerely and I sensed ‘fellowship in His suffering’ 
in that prayer. 

The congregation appeared well-dressed. They were clean and 
neat, as Filipinos always are, but as I met them one by one at the 
close of the service, I saw that their garments had been repeatedly 
darned and patched. Girls and young women who would have 
refused to go to any public function in such clothing before the 
war now not only went - also wore bakias, wooden shoes, worn only 
by the servant class in normal times. 

Three men, dressed in a peculiar kind of uniform, greeted me. 
They were former government or city officialsin other Mindanao 
provinces; one, an ex-governor, one an ex-mayor of the capital of 
a province, and the third, an ex-chief-of-police. All were prisoners, 
arrested by the U.S. Counter Intelligence Corps on complaints by 
Filipinos. They had been given permission to attend church. | 
had known all of them in happier circumstances when the mayor 
and the chief were influential officials in their local congregation. 
I observed the friendliness of the ‘patriots’ who greeted them. One 
of the latter took me aside to explain that these prisoners were on 
a near-starvation diet and asked that I speak about it to the U.S. 
army captain with whom I was to have supper. When I did, the 
captain said that he was not responsible for the food but would 
take the matter up with the Filipino in charge. 

In the afternoon, I went to the young people’s meeting. Thirty- 
five or forty were present. And they discussed in a well-planned, 
intelligent manner “The Place of the Philippines in World Peace’. 


They asked me to say something about America’s contribution toa | 


Christian world order. 

Thus one congregation, seriously handicapped in physical plant 
and equipment, presses forward with an effective programme. 
Another, during the Japanese occupation fled from its home in a 
town on the coast and hid in the forests and caves of the hills, where 
it demonstrated the vitality of lay leadership. The six elders of 
this congregation agreed before evacuation that each would be 
responsible for the pastoral care of the part of the congregation 
with which he lived and also for the evangelization of the non-church 
members in his area. At the end of a year and a half, a messenger 
from these districts carried word to the Rev. Proculo Rodriguez 
who was hiding in another part of the island that his services were 
needed. He managed to evade the Japanese and reach the new 

arish where he found one hundred adults awaiting baptism. They 
had been converted by the elders and instructed in the duties of 
church membership. 

A member of this congregation told Mr Rodriguez that he is 
ready to donate 25 hectares (about 60 acres) of land and P2500 
($1250) for a school for rural young people on the island of Negros. 
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Other illustrations of the consecration of material belongings to 
Christian ends are seen in the fact that in some districts during the 
occupation more chapels were built than were destroyed. I visited 
communities where the church buildings had been burned or bombed 
when the Japanese forces arrived, had later been rebuilt, had been 
destroyed at the time of the liberation, and had either been again 
reconstructed or were in the process. Practically all financial support 
for Christian work was provided locally during the occupation. In 
some instances the salary of the pastor was more than doubled. 

An excellent illustration of the spirit in which Evangelicals 
are dealing with the bitterness of hatred is found in an address by 
Bishop D. D. Alejandro, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, when 
he spoke last summer to a selected group of Filipinos and mission- 
aries on the lack of national unity. The Bishop said: 


The second disturbing element in our present national life which may 
hinder us from a complete participation in the movement for a New World 
Order is the rash tendency of Filipinos to condemn the Japanese nation 
as a whole for the sins of the militarist overlords. Of course, the anti- 
Japanese feeling is quite natural and to be expected in view of what our 
people had suffered during their occupation of our country. The marks 
of our sufferings are still on our physical bodies and the wounds of our 
hearts and souls are hardly healed. We cannot speak of these things without 
feeling in us the most primitive of emotions. It is no wonder that the 
Philippines Congress passed recently an act decreeing the total exclusion 
of the Japanese from the Philippines. At first sight this proposed law 
indicates the height of patriotism, but in reality it is but the expression 
of our resentment and hate against a people that misused and wronged 
us. Viewed by present efforts to create a New World Order, is this attitude 
of our people against the Japanese nation defensible? Measured by the 

dstick of Secretary Byrnes—‘The will not only to have peace but to 
ve together as good neighbours’—do we come up to the expectations of 
the highest and best 1n world opinion to-day? Let us then be more sober 
as we face this very fundamental issue. 

There are certain fundamental reasons why we as a body of Christian 
leaders shold urge a modification of our present stand on anti-Japanese 
feeling and the general feeling of self-centeredness. First of all, a New 
World Order demands that all sorts of barriers between nations should 
be torn down. This is fundamental in the matter of neighbourliness and 
human fellowship. Trade barriers, colour lines, religious prejudices and 
cultural presumptions, including the mythical assumptions of superiority 
of certain races over others, should be abandoned as we enter the threshold 
of the New Day. The proposed Anti-Japanese Exclusion Law is obviously 
a barrier, a solid wall of separation our Congress is contemplating to build 
between the Japanese and our people. Let us therefore take courage to 
suggest that a more statesmanlike legislation completely in keeping with 
the growing world consciousness of real unity and human brotherhood 
be the norm of our national conduct regarding the matter of Filipino 


F attitude towards Japan and the Japanese even during these days when the 


wounds are still sore and the mere remembrance of them still hurts and 
es. 

In the second place, the present attitude of wholesale hate of Japan 

and things Japanese will no doubt react to the detriment of our own 
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national character. Our persistent thought of evil of our former enemies 
will sooner or later produce in the Filipino soul a psychological condition 
that runs counter to the normal process of wholesome character develop- 
ment. It is a reversal of the natural laws whether physical, mental, moral 
or spiritual. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap; and what is true 
of individuals is certainly true of nations. We cannot be sowing seeds of 
hate and revenge without warping our own souls. 

Finally, we love to boast of our Christian heritage and traditions. 
Unashamed we shout to the four corners of the world that the Filipinos 
are the only Christian nation in the Far East. It is therefore not exactly 
becoming for us to nullify by word and deed the Master’s injunction to 
love your enemies. 


The Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches began to 
function again soon after the liberation. Its committees on church 
union, Christian education, general education and youth work 
were especially active. And in that organization Protestantism works 
co-operatively. Central Philippine College on Panay and Silliman 
University on Negros re-opened their doors in July 1945 and during 
the first semes‘er the former had 560 high school and college students 
and the latter 984 of all grades. The Union Theological Seminary 
of the Philippines offered studies beginning January ist, 1946 to 
enable students to complete work interrupted in 1941. 

The Church is providing a ministry of compassion for relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction; it is preaching and practising the 
gospel of reconciliation; it is engaged in education; it is striving to 
reunite its divided ranks; and it is bringing redemption to those who 
need the saving power of Christ. 

E. K. HIGDON 
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THE CHURCH AND RECONCILIATION 
WITH JAPAN 


By CHARLES I. McLAREN, M.D. 


a Editors have assigned to me a subject and a title. Who, then, 
need reconciliation the one with the other and where shall 
reconciliation begin? 

In so far as Christians, Japanese and non-Japanese, have remained 
each true to the Christian Faith, wars between nations never funda- 
mentally separated them. Therefore there is no present call for 
reconciliation between them. But there is desperate need for recon- 
ciliation between nations whose enmities have been sharpened by 
war. Cessation of hostilities and a subsequent peace treaty do not 
effect reconciliation. But the primary necessity for reconciliation is 
not between hostile nations, however urgent that may be. It is for 
reconciliation of sinful men (and nations) to the God and Father 
whose laws have been broken and whose holiness and love have been 
spurned. If this reconciliation be effected, all other follows. 

There is one society, and one society alone, qualified alike by 
its more than human, its heavenly, polity and by its universal 
constituency and membership to become ambassador of reconcilia- 
tion between God and man, mediator also between men of separated 
and warring nations. That society is the Church Universal. If the 
Church Universal is to accomplish her high mission she must herself 
be true to her heavenly polity, unspotted by the world, untrammelled 
by lesser and conflicting loyalties, unbiased by partisan commitment, 
unmindful of her own advantage and prestige and disregardful, if 
need be, even of her own security and her very life. 

If the Church as a whole is to match her practical policies and 
her overt conduct in every land with her heavenly and universal 
status and her mediatorial office, it is necessary that the local church 
and its members within national and geographical areas should have 
and hold, not only each their own God-given insights into Christian 
truth, but that each should humbly seek to learn from the faith, 
the vision and the conscience of Christians of other races, other 
nations and other historic and cultural backgrounds. This is especially 
necessary in times of war and the aftermath of war. 

_ Further, the Church must also, as Christ’s body and the con- 
tinuing instrument for the salvation of the world, concern herself 
deeply with the sad and sorry affairs of men and of the nations. 
The impartiality of the self-centred pietist or the aloofness of the 
hermit do not qualify the Church to reconcile a lost world to God 


or mediate between brethren separated the one from the other. 
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There were many instances during the war when Christians 
refused to accept narrow partisan loyalties and insisted on siding— 
sometimes even across national alignments—with God and his 
truth against every human natural tie or demanding allegiance. 
Conspicuous example comes from the European theatre. The 
German Confessional Church leader, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, declared: 
‘Christians in Germany will face the terrible alternative of either 
willing the defeat of their own nation in order that Christian civiliza- 
tion may survive or willing the victory of their nation and thereby 
destroying our civilization’. He paid for his supreme Christian 
loyalty with his life; but how great a patriot and (ultimately) how 
persuasive a minister of reconciliation of Germany with God and of Ff 
Germans and non-Germans now separated by human sin! Instances 
of similar Christian loyalty might be quoted in Japan and among 
the united nations. By such title deeds as these the Church estab- 
lishes her ministry of reconciliation to God and among men. 

It must be confessed that the record of the Church has not been 

redominantly, whether during the war or before it, on these highest 
evels of specifically Christian choice and conduct. To speak first 
of the western nations and the Church in the West: The so-called 
Christian nations of the West have had power and they have very 
often used it in the interests of military and economic imperialism. 
They have exploited weak peoples. They have strutted in arrogant 
assumption of their own innate superiority. They have shut doors of 
migration and built high walls of tariff selfishness, while imposing 
their goods on unwilling and helpless peoples. Even opium was 
once imposed by war. They have contemned the divine appointment 
that ‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof’ and secured 
five-sixths of the earth’s surface as the preserve of the dominant $ 
white races. In this flagrant denial of the Christian way of life by the 
western nations the Christians within the western world have, all 
too often, remained at least semi-complacent and have even been 
content to accept, as in the very order of nature, the immediate and 
great material gains which have accrued to themselves at the expense 
of others out of this abnormal situation. Non-Christian critics in 
Russia and Orientals very generally have been fully seized of and 
painfully vocal about the complete disparity between this record 
of western so-called Christian civilization and the Christian ethic. 
One of the favourite and commonest calumnies levelled in recent 
years at Christian missionaries in the Orient was that they were | 
‘running dogs of Imperialism’. 

To proceed now to the difficult and delicate task of speaking asa | 
western Christian, familiar with Japan and the Japanese Church, 
concerning the showing and record of the Japanese Church in 
the crisis with which she was confronted, I am not concerned to 
pass judgment on the Japanese’ nation. I shall confine myself to 
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discussion of one aspect only—but that I believe to be the ultimately 
important one—of the record of the Christian Church in Japan. How 
far did she maintain an unequivocal witness to the sovereignty of 
God and an unswerving and undivided loyalty to Christ as Lord? 
We in the favoured and traditionally ‘Christian’ West have known 
the difficulty of maintaining, during war time and when the floods 
of war-time nationalism have overflowed, an uncompromised 
Christian witness. How many concessions have been made to this 
demand and that expectation. The situation was incomparably 
more difficult in Japan where the Christians were a tiny minority 
and the State officially Shintoist and unashamedly totalitarian. 

Yet there were splendid examples of forthright witness by word 
and life to God’s sovereignty and unstinted consecration to Christ as 
Lord. I myself had the wonderful personal experience, very shortly 
before the outbreak of war, of the unstinted and uncalculating 
co-operation of leading Japanese Christians in an essay by mission- 
aries in Korea to expose and combat the misconduct of government 
and the persecution of the Korean Christians which was being 
Pe etrated by the Japanese Government-General in Korea; and 

gladly testify to this and to similar devotion to their Christian 
loyalty demonstrated by Christians in Japan. 

I am convinced > that the existence and influence of the 
Christian Church in Japan had a restraining and mitigating effect 
even on national policies; and I am sure that some of us, who were 
in the power of the Japanese authorities after war broke out, owe 
much of our comparative immunity to the active intervention of 
Japanese Christians. Even in the army itself and towards prisoners- 
of-war there were many instances of treatment quite contrary to 
the atrocity behaviour with which we have been so painfully familiar. 

The Church in any land (and especially in an officially non- 
Christian land) is not to be held responsible for the conduct and 
policies of the State. Be the Church never so faithful, men are free, 
and free to choose contrary to all that the Church has declared. But 
the Church is responsible for her own witness. 

On New Year’s Day 1946, an Imperial Rescript was issued by 
the Emperor Hirohito. To us who knew pre-war Japan it was a 
breath-taking document. Perhaps it constitutes an event in history 
comparable with Constantine’s baptism, this repudiation by the 
Emperor of ‘the myths and legends’ of Shintoism and of imperialistic 
Nipponism. By this—which is also a repudiation of his own alleged 
divine status—he breaks in pieces the most cherished instrument of 
the war-lords’ wantonness and lawless aggression. At last one breath 
of living and authentic truth has stirred the death pall which had 
enveloped Japan. Our thanks to God for this miracle; but one is 
compelled to ask sorrowfully how comes it that some branches of the 
Church proved themselves more solicitous for their own preservation 
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than for the truth of God? Was it inevitable that ruin and defeat 
should overtake Japan, and that untold suffering should be inflicted 
on China and other nations before the Church in Japan could receive 
from God, and proclaim to the people of Japan, a prophetic word of 
witness to the truth and the sovereignty of God? What miasma had 
vitiated the atmosphere, not only of secular Japan, but of the Chris- 
tian society within Japan, so that it was possible even for a foreign 
missionary in Japan to voice his opinion that, in a restatement of 
the historic creed of Christendom by the Church in Japan, he would 
be prepared to omit specific assertion of the sovereignty of God ‘as 
provocative to Japanese national opinion’? 

The Roman Catholic Church, as might have been expected, 





seems to have been more steadfast than some other Christians in 


maintaining statement of a historic credal orthodoxy, but that 
Church—departing from the all-important orthodoxy which insists 
on matching overt behaviour with internal Christian conviction— 
finally instructed its members and its priests (who in earlier and 
easier days had been encouraged to dissociate themselves from 
Shinto Shrine ceremonies) to cease objections to sharing in these 
ceremonies. So the Church very largely conformed and Roman 
Catholics joined in a make-believe by the side of Shinto idolators.! 
The whole meaning of the Shinto cult and the whole emphasis of 
the shrines of the sun-goddess and her alleged descendants, the 
‘god manifest’ emperors of Japan, was denial of the truth of God 
in this His creation and of His sovereign lordship in Japan. Yet 
Roman Catholic and other Christians joined in obeisance which 
inescapably (whatever internal reservations were held or even 
external protestations made) was external token of assent to sacri- 
legious and blasphemous national claims. The only flimsy excuse 
offered as justification for such conformity was that ‘the officials 
have assured us that the shrine ceremonies are not religious’. That 
pretence was maintained just so long as it suited the liars and un- 
scrupulous men who invented it, to maintain it. Then when the time 
was ripe the mask was dropped and Shintoism became more nakedly 
the false religion that it had never ceased to be. Koiso, the war-time 
Governor-General of Korea, early announced as his policy ‘the 
religious reformation of Korea’ based on national Shintoism. Yet 
only a few short years before, the leaders of the Church in Japan 
had come across to Korea and had weakened the hands and further 
jeopardized the liberties of the little group of Korean Christians 
who were at bitter cost maintaining their witness to the sovereignty 
of God and their forthright loyalty to Christ as Lord. A statement 
was circulated by these Japanese Christian leaders among Korean 


1 For a general survey of the policy adopted on this question by churches and 
missionary societies at work in the Japanese Empire, see articles by W. Paton and 
M. M. Underhill, in the issues of this Review for April and July 1940.—Ep1Tors. 
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id defeat | Christians which accepted and reiterated the specious representa- 
inflicted | tions of the government authorities, that no Christian principles 
d receive | were at stake, and went on to urge upon Korean Christians the 
word of | propriety of their joining in the ceremonies of the shrines. An 
isma had | eminent Japanese Christian visiting Korea realized so little the 
1e Chris- | inevitability for the Church of the basal Christian principle and 
a foreign | necessity of death and resurrection that he gave as his reason for 
ement of | his own public obeisance before an object of Shinto worship: ‘If 
he would | we do not make this concession the Church cannot exist in Japan’. 
God ‘as | Sosubtly had government propaganda permeated Christian thought 
in Japan, that a prominent missionary sponsored the theory that 





sxpected, | ‘Emperor worship might be made a stepping-stone to the spiritual 
stians in | worship of the one true God’. 

but that I recall these happenings in Japan not to point a finger of scorn 
th insists | at Japanese Christians. Let those of us in the West who in our own 
viction— articular temptations have been without failure and sin cast the 
rlier and t stone. These Japanese Christians are our fellow-Christians. 


yes from | Their fidelity is our glory; their failure is our sorrow and disgrace, 
in these | as our failure and faithlessness tarnish their holy Faith. I am not 
| Roman | suggesting an incurable apostasy within the Japanese Church. Their 
lolators.! | faithfulness in the past has time and again been to the glory of our 
phasis of | Lord; I look for their reinstatement into all holy discernment, 
ants, the | faithfulness, loyalty and love. But where there has been failure there 
1 of God | must be recognition and admission of the failure. 
pan. Yet The early Church faced just such a situation as that which 
se which | obtained in Japan before the war. In each case the rulers of a totali- 
or even | tarian and pagan state cynically and calculatingly imposed outward 
to sacri- | test of subjection to the demands of the state; demands made absolute 
y excuse | by religious sanctions and concrete with objects of worship and a 
> officials  god-manifest emperor. The early Church met and overcame the 
us’. That _ demonic powers of their day by a simple all-conquering faith which 
and un- _—_ unequivocally declared ‘Jesus is Lord’, xupsos. 
the time In Japan the police had a crucial question with which they 
>nakedly sought to compromise and entrap the Christian: ‘Who is greater— 
war-time Jesus or the Emperor?’ Alas, all too often Christians failed of an 
licy ‘the | unequivocal answer. They might have found three unanswerable 
ism. Yet proofs to their hand and used them to demonstrate that Jesus is 
in Japan greater : 
d further The Emperor asked that his subjects should die for the Imperial 
yhristians | throne. This other Lord died for his subjects while they were still 
vereignty | rebellious subjects and by His death brought to them eternal life. 
tatement | ‘Our imperial throne co-eval with heaven and earth’ vaunted 
y Korean | the Imperial Rescript, read and received ‘as the words of a god’ in 
urches and | ¢Very school doomehaoet the land. Christian men stood with bowed 
Paton and heads to receive those words. Christian educators consented to cover 
-Epirors. | the picture of our Lord hanging on chapel wall, because officials 
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disallowed that that picture should ‘look down’ on so sacred a 
document as the Imperial Rescript. The Imperial Rescript ‘is 
challenged and passes away at the dictate of the occupying powers, 
‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My word shall not pass away.’ 
The words of Jesus abide. 

They persecuted Christians in Japan who refused to make 
obeisance before the Shinto shrines. What are these shrines? They 
are dedicated to a mythical sun-goddess and to deified dead Japanese 
emperors whose tombs they would make sacred. This Jesus, Son of 
Man, Son of God, is no myth. He is the continuing Lord of history. 
He has no tomb. He lives on in His body, which is the Church, in 
the hearts of those who love’ Him. 


Surely Jesus is greater. 


As for the obligation of the Church in the West to exercise her 
function as mediator and reconciler, we have to. admit that we 
Christians in the West are all too hesitant and diffident in requiring 
of the secular power that it shall practise the Christian ethic in 
international affairs. I used to be astonished sometimes at the 
temerity with which a little foreign group of western missionaries 
used to ask and expect a non-Christian government in Korea (and 
that government was no Sunday-school) to direct its policies by 
Christian ethical standards. The astonishing thing was that, often in 
startling ways, the authorities did accept those standards. Our 
Christian ethic proposes no esoteric standard. It appeals to that 
which is deepest and highest even in the pagan heart. 

By how much more are we entitled to expect that in this Christ- 
leavened western civilization of ours, our leaders, many of them 
convinced Christian men, should be open to an appeal for the 
practice on a national scale of the Christian ethic. What these leaders 
need above all things to strengthen their hands is a Christian Church, 
convinced enough and sincere enough in its own beliefs, first to 
put those same beliefs into practice in its own corporate church life, 
and then to ask and expect the adoption of the Christian ethic by 
the nations. This applies not only to Britain and America and the 
western European powers, but also to Russia and China. The 
atheism of Marxian Communism is of course a denial of the funda- 
mental Christian belief in God and His sovereignty over all— 
including the world of economics; but we Christians may remember 
with thankfulness, as we must note with humility, that Soviet 
principles about racial equality and Soviet repudiation of the exploita- 
tion of man by man are nearer by far to the Christian ethic than 
anything we have established in the West. As for China, its great 
Christian statesmen have already publicly repudiated policies of 
oy and have advocated the Christian way of reconciliation with 
their late enemy Japan. 
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Briefly, we Christians are due to require of our statesmen in their 
relations with Japan the following: 

1. That they repudiate (as already substantially they have done) 
policies of revenge. This does not mean that the Church is called 
on to disparage or to oppose the meting out of justice. The Christian 
way does not (though some sentimentalists seem to think otherwise) 
repudiate justice. The Christian way takes up justice into a deeper 
and transcending miracle. As St Paul says: ‘God is just . . .’; and, as 
even the Old Testament saw, ‘God is a just God and [not but] a 
Saviour’. Even human justice is best tempered with mercy; and for 
all within the historic Christian tradition, if they be called on by 
the exigencies of a post-war situation to act as judges in a world 
where there is as yet no world court, it is imperative that they submit 
themselves (judging as they needs must in their own case) to that 

arable of Jesus which deals with just such a situation. If these 
judging servants are convinced that their fellow-servants are in debt 
to them ‘a hundred shillings’ (about £3) they must bear in mind 
that their own debt to their Lord is ‘10,000 talents’ (i.e. about 
£3,000,000). Those of them who are professed Christians know 
and must remember an even deeper and more moving reality: 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, because Christ laid down His 
life for us and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren’; yes, 
even for these our late enemies the Japanese. 

In connexion with the problems of justice a word may appropri- 
ately be said about the proposal from Australia, New Zealand and 
China that the Emperor bode be arraigned as a war criminal. 
If all question of the Emperor’s responsibility is left entirely uncon- 
sidered by courts established with the purpose of dealing appropri- 
ately with war guilt, not only of individuals, but also of governments, 
then either the Emperor is degraded to a place of irresponsibility 
lower than that of the lowliest private in his armies and bomb- 
devastated civilian in his cities, or he is exalted to that supramundane 
status where even the governments of countries overrun by the 
Imperial declaration of war have not even the measure of redress 
which may judicially question such a declaration. Certainly justice 
forbids that the Emperor should, without judicial examination 
of the evidence, be condemned or even characterized as a war 
criminal. But as a moral agent it is proper that the Emperor be held 
(to use the great words of President Wilson) to ‘strict accounta- 
bility’, but only to that measure of responsibility which actually 
the hapless heir of two thousand years of Japanese and Shintoist 
distortions of truth can himself accept. Further let his non- 
Japanese judges remember that western and Chinese diplomats 
were content, in the heyday of Shinto pretensions, which were the 
inevitable seed stuff of lawlessness, to raise no voice of protest. 
Let them note, too, the personal initiative of the decision which 
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ended the war and the rescript which has repudiated ‘the myths 
and legends’. 

Unfortunately, Japan has piled up all too much evidence against 
herself, of lawless aggression on a national scale, of a calculated 
practice of frightfulness and atrocity by the military high command, 
and of sadistic cruelty by many individuals. Behind all this was a 
national perversion of mind of which this conduct was the overt 
expression. None (perhaps least of all Christians) should seek to deny 
that of which there is evidence or excuse that which merits repro- 
bation. But we fail altogether in our reading of the total situation if 
we are satisfied with a self-righteous generalization which says 
only ‘these wicked, dastardly Japanese’. The fundamentally important 
generalization is not that the Japanese were like this, but that human 
nature in certain circumstances becomes like that. When human 
beings, sinning against truth and the light that they have, fall into 
the guilt of what the old pagan Romans called impietas, Nemesis 
overtakes them. The inspired Scriptures in like sense declare: 
‘They worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator. 
Therefore their foolish hearts were darkened and their natures 
perverted’. 

2. Japan is threatened with starvation. She must be fed. Chris- 
tians are due without delay to initiate their own generous relief 
measures. They should urge upon Unrra the inescapable responsi- 
bilities of the United Nations to Japan in her extremity. 

3. Japan is ostracized. By her own choice at Geneva in 1932 
she left the League of Nations and so, precisely, she became 
egregious—outside the flock. Now, by the choice also of others, 
she is thrust out of the family of nations. The nations must stand 
ready to bring her back into the council and family of the nations 
at the very moment when she demonstrates another mind from that 
fatal mentality which her super-patriots and war lords set them- 
selves successfully to inculcate. Already reliable sources from Japan 
report a remarkable revulsion in the national mind against its former 
fevered nationalism and militarism. 

4. Before the war, Japan’s propaganda stressed her population 
problem, her need for markets closed by prohibitive tariffs, the racial 
discrimination of colour bars and the general have-have-not situation 
which pressed upon her. There may have been, there was, a good 
deal that was disingenuous about this propaganda; but there is 
enough inequality and unfairness abroad, not only to cause natural 
resentment in Japan, but also properly to prick the conscience of 
nations living in affluence and sometimes also with huge untapped 
resources. It is for the privileged nations to seek a more equitable 
world arrangement in regard to access to raw material and to travel 
and settlement. The words of the Atlantic Charter are fair words. 
They must be implemented by fair deeds. 
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5. Among the most urgent of world problems calling for resolu- 
tion are those connected with the economic structure of society. 
The war will have enormously increased domestic economic unrest 
within Japan. Communists, deeply suspected and bitterly outlawed 
by the authorities before the war, doubtless will emerge into activity 
from the underground into which they had been driven. The con- 
flicting ideologies of Communism and Capitalism are active in every 
nation, and within the United Nations are represented each by 
powerful and unyielding protagonists. Is the outcome to be bloody 
revolution and fratricidal war, or is there possibility of sufficient 
resolution of tensions as shall tide matters over till some day of more 
fundamental recasting of ideas? 

Christian tolerance, sympathy and understanding offer, I believe, 
hope of the relief of tensions between opposing parties. A universal 
leavening Christianity is at work inside both capitalist and com- 
munist countries, for the mitigation of the evils alike of a Mammon- 
worshipping Capitalism and of a materialistically dictated Com- 
munism. But the Church has something far deeper than palliatives 
to offer to a distracted world, lured by cupidity for material profit 
and tortured by apprehension about material security. 

It is all too little recognized that Christ’s gospel, and therefore 
also the Church’s good news, offers a scientific and realistic remedy 
for the world’s economic impasse. If the ultimate economic reality is 
as Jesus confidently declared it (and Himself revealed it), it has the 
automatic quality of that scientific contrivance called a thermostat. 
The thermostat automatically releases the requisite amount of extra 
heat when the temperature demands more heat for the purposes in 
hand. Jesus realistically affirmed the necessities of our human 
situation. “Your emuale Father knoweth that ye have need of food 
and clothing and the rest. Therefore seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these needful things [He promised] 
will be added to you.’ This economic injunction of Jesus by no 
means relieves man of the obligation to creative economic effort 
and to patient industry. It does completely revolutionize the ordinary 
economic preconceptions and motives of private and national finance 
and industry. 

Some Christians have experimented with these Christian prin- 
ciples and found them reliable and constructive. Perhaps Dr Kagawa’s 
experiments in co-operatives may yet prove of great significance in 
the realm even of international economic relations. Whether or not 
Dr Kagawa’s particular experiment proves the acceptable working 
example of the Christian economy, on is revealed and offered in 

hrist’s economic teaching the basis for a prosperous economic 
order matched with the dignity of free spiritual beings, a challenge 
to man’s highest aspirations and congruous with his instinct for 
sonship of God and brotherhood with his fellow-men. 
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6. There is to be an army of occupation in Japan. What purpose 
is it actually destined to serve? Its conduct might be such as only to 
ensure a war of revenge. But even an army of occupation might be 
turned by the grace of God and the wisdom of the Church to serve 
the redemptive purposes of the Kingdom of God. Bodies of troops, 
such as an occupying army, are exceedingly responsive to good 
example as they are also very susceptible to the temptations of 
boredom and of easy immorality. If a number of Christian youths 
would enlist with the definite purpose of maintaining, by word and 
conduct, an active Christian witness, the general tone of the army 
might become that of Christian chivalry and its impact on Japan an 
incalculably helpful one. I can think of few more useful avenues of 
veritable missionary service. The Church should bear this oppor- 
tunity deeply in its prayers. 

In conclusion I return to the Church’s work of reconciling 
sinful men and nations with God. 

Prerequisite of reconciliation is forgiveness. Prerequisite of 
Christian forgiveness (it is all too little recognized) is repentance. 
Unique and specific energy capable of turning sinners to repentance 
is that miraculous energy which came into human history in the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Whatever else is the meaning 
of that death, and whatever else Christian theology may teach con- 
cerning the nature of Christ’s atonement, the emphasis of the risen 
Christ Himself and of His apostles is this—that Christ died and rose 
again in order that He might bring men to repentance, to forgiveness 
and to restoration of communion with God. 

On that first day of the week when He was risen at even ‘He 
opened their mind, that they might understand the Scriptures and 
He said unto them ‘‘Thus it is written that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again from the dead, and that repentance and [or unto] 
remission of sins should be preached in His name ”’ ’. 

A few weeks after the resurrection, St Peter declared to the 
Jewish multitude: ‘God, having raised up His Servant, sent Him to 
bless you in turning away every one of you from your iniquities’. 

Later, to the high priests and Sadducees, he boldly declared: 
‘This Jesus God has exalted . . . to give repentance to Israel and 
remission of sin’. It is to be noted that repentance is to be brought, 
not merely to individuals, but to a nation (Israel). 

At the end of a long life St Peter’s theme is still the same, and he 
writes (1 Pet. 111, 18), ‘Christ suffered for sins once . . . that he might 
bring us to God’. Here repentance, forgiveness, reconciliation sum 
up to their great goal and men are ‘brought to God’. 


CHARLES IJ. MCLAREN 
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MISSION STRATEGY IN THE NEW AGE 
By J. MERLE DAVIS 


ROM among the outstanding characteristics of the post-war 

era, a few have been selected as being of profound concern 

to the foreign missionary movement, for they form the background 

against which the Christian Church will carry on. The main out- 

lines only are drawn and the reader is left to interpret their implica- 
tions for the emphasis and programme of missions. 

1. The New Age dawns upon a world that is half free and half 

verned by and dependent upon alien races. All Africa, except 
Fiberia and Abyssinia, much of the Near East, the sub-continent 
of India, including Ceylon and Burma, Indo-China, Korea, the 
Federated Malay States, the Philippines, the vast areas of the 
Netherlands East Indies, the island races of the Pacific and nearly 
all the West Indian islands are dependencies of alien governments 
and do not exercise control over their own destinies. __ 

This half-world is seething with unrest, discontent, the thirst 
for self-determination and complete freedom, and this will never 
cease until these objectives are achieved. Irrespective of their stage 
of development and their present capacity for self-government, 
each of the dependent peoples has taken seriously the ‘Four 
Freedoms’ of the Atlantic Charter and has applied them to itself. 
The enormous difficulties of the dominant ‘powers in implementing, 
immediately and fully, the Four Freedoms, and their hesitancy in 
fulfilling at once the hopes of those governed, are impatiently 
brushed aside and labelled as insincerity. 

The eight hundred million people of the dominated lands are 
under the control of the so-called Christian powers. Their lands 
also are the chief areas of Christian missionary effort. These restless 
millions draw sinister implications from the fact that the very 
nations which dominate them and control their political destinies 
are trying to christianize them. It is in this half-world of frustrated 
hope, disillusionment and suspicion that the Church of Christ 
will carry on its mission in the new age. 

The forecast of the Rev. M. A. C. Warren in his C.M.S. News 
Letter for October, though referring primarily to the Near and 
Middle East, applies equally to other areas of missionary work in 
Asia and in Abeica: ‘Christianity, by tradition associated with the 
great powers, can hardly expect to be viewed dispassionately. This 
is the background of all missionary work in this area.’ 

Can the Church and the foreign mission dissociate themselves 


from government in a way to convince the people that Christianity 
303 
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is not a part and parcel of the exploiting and dominating power 
systems under which they are living? This is an acid test that will 
be applied to missions in the post-war age by the colonial and 
dependent peoples of Asia, Africa and the island world. ’ 

2. The peoples of many of the non-Christian nations are 
expanding at a ratio of growth that is unprecedented in history. 
When missions first entered these lands, great natural disasters— 
periodic famines, floods and epidemics of disease, with the prevalence 
of intertribal wars, infanticide and appalling conditions of public 
sanitation—either rendered populations static or largely reduced 
their rate of increase. In the years that have passed, western govern- 
ments have united with missions in applying legal, scientific and 
humanitarian measures which, to an amazing extent, have overcome 
nature’s crude methods of population control. An increase in the 
birth rate, a marked decrease in the death rate, with a far longer life 
expectancy, are the general and startling results of these measures, 

Demographic experts in North America, Great Britain and the 
Orient unite in a forecast of population growth in many Asiatic 
countries during the next fifty-five years which will add from fifty 
to one hundred per cent to the numbers of their people. These 
predictions are not guess work but are based upon census records 
and long-term trends in vital statistics, land utilization, food pro- 
duction, the effects of industrialization, education and efforts at 
birth control. The estimates also have reference to population trends 
and checks in western as well as eastern societies. Frank Lorimer 
points out that under the application of scientific measures and 
industrialization, the population of Europe more than doubled from 
1800 to 1900 and that the demographic prospect in Asia to-day 
resembles that in Europe one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A. V. Hill gives the present birth rate of India as a whole as 
about thirty-seven per thousand per annum, the death rate about 
twenty-two per thousand—a net increase in birth rate of fifteen per 
thousand—and he states that, if these figures should be maintained, 
the population of India in 1970, i.e. in twenty-five years, would be 
six hundred million, and by the end of the century would have 
doubled.? 

Frank W. Notestein points to the possible doubling of India’s 
present population in fifty-seven years provided the rate of increase 
between 1921 and 1941 is maintained.*® 


1 Frank Lorimer: ‘Population Trends in the Orient’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 23, 
No. 4, July 1945, p. 673. Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. New York. 

2 A. V. Hill: ‘Health, Food and Population in India’, International Affairs, 
Vol. XXI, No. 1, January 1945, p. 41. The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, S.W.1. 


* Frank W. Notestein: ‘Problems of Policy in Relation to Areas of Heavy 


Population Pressure’, p. 141. Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid 


Growth, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1944. 
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Lorimer also states that a similar upsurge of numbers is already 
pppevent in other Asiatic countries including large areas of China, 
the present population of which is estimated at 470,000,000. The 
average ratios of increase per one thousand of population between 
the last two censuses are 21 in the Netherlands East Indies, 22-2 
in the Philippine Islands, and 24-6 in Formosa—all of which are 
far in excess of the index for India. Such rates of increase indicate 
a trend toward populations in these countries twice as large as those 
in force at present by the end of the twentieth century.! 

Japanese experts forecast that even with the slight decline of 
fertility that has marked the last twenty years, the continued lowering 
of the mortality ratio will swell the 1940 population of seventy-three 
millions to one hundred and twenty-three millions by the end of 
the century.” 

On the other hand, the world’s population experts are equally 
united in pointing to industrialization, urbanization and education 
as the three prerequisites for the reduction of fertility and the 
eventual stabilizing of the populations of the world. Not alone is 
this evidenced by the experience of the western nations, but by the 
much shorter industrial experience of Japan—the only oriental 
nation in which all three of these population checks have been 
operating simultaneously for a significant period. 

Under the régime of peace and order, improved agricultaral 
techniques and elementary sanitary and hygienic measures instituted 
by the Dutch Colonial Administration in Java, the native popula- 
tion grew from about five million in 1816 to forty-one million in 1941. 
‘The experience of the Netherlands Indies exemplifies the fact that 
good administration, of itself, offers no escape from the dilemma 
of all-consuming growth.’* Notestein concludes: 


There is no quick demographic solution to the problems of population 
pressure. However, there are solutions, at least in principle. Population 
pressure in the short run is no more a matter of too many people than 
It is of too little product. Pressures may therefore be relieved by a rapid 
expansion of product. It is not the problem of doubling, or perhaps even 
tripling, the product of backward regions that staggers the imagination; 
it is the need for an indefinite continuation of such an expansion in order 
to keep up with an unending growth. The immediate and pressing demo- 
agg problem, therefore, is the early reduction of the potentialities for 

ture growth.* 


The same forces which brought about reduced ratios of popula- 
tion growth in the West are at work in the East, but these at best 
are slow in bringing effective results upon population trends and 
they are meeting formidable obstacles. A. V. Hill points out that in 


1 Lorimer, op. cit., p. 672. 
* Reported in Naikaku, Joho-Kyoku: Shuho, February 12th and February rgth, 
1941, quoted by Lorimer, op. cit., p. 673. 
* Notestein, op. cit., p. 144. * Ibid. p. 152. 
al 
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England, from the beginning of the industrial revolution in 1811, 
a full one hundred years elapsed before its effects substantially 
reduced the rise in national population growth.! 

The far greater mass of illiteracy in Asia, the deeply-rooted 
social habits of the people and the momentum of the cultural inherit- 
ance present a volume of resistance to change in fertility which is 
not paralleled in western societies. Ideas and practices of birth 
control, which have been adopted by many of the upper classes, 
penetrate but slowly to the masses. 

Urbanization exerts a definite check upon the size of families 
by limiting the number of children that can become an economic 
asset to the family unit, and by its tendency to raise living standards 
and requirements. Each member of the large rural family takes his 
share of farm labour, but a similar group that must be fed in the 
city may prove an intolerable economic load because of the difficulty 
of finding for them lucrative employment. 

Japan demonstrates in a moderate degree the effectiveness of 
these theoretic checks of population growth. A phenomenal increase 
of modern industry, with a corresponding shift of population from 
rural to urban areas, accompanied by universal education, and a 
considerable movement of birth control, has, in the twelve-year 
period from 1925-1937, reduced the annual net rate of increase from 
16 per thousand to 14-4 per thousand. Even if this industrialization 
trend were to be maintained in the post-war period, which is 
extremely unlikely, Japanese experts predict a net increase in the 
next sixty years of fifty million people.” 

Contrary to the thesis held by some that such phenomenal 
population growth of the Asiatic nations constitutes a war potential, 
the available evidence is to the contrary. The threat to the peace and 
solidarity of the world from this upsurge of population in this group 
of peoples is not a military one, but lies rather in the intensification 
of poverty and undernourishment, with the resulting growth of 
frustration and social and political chaos which extreme over- 
population can create. 

While it is true that the Christian community often is more open 
to influences such as medical care and improved diet, sanitation and 
hygiene, which increase the population rate faster than that of its 
non-Christian neighbours, it is also true that the Christian com- 
munity is more susceptible to the factors that are checking this 
increase, namely, education with the desire that its children may be 
educated, the greater maturity of Christian brides and rising 
standards of living. 

While in the providence of God the Christian Church, from 
time to time during its nineteen hundred years of life, has seen the 
emergence of unexpected and unpredictable factors which have 


1 Hill, op. cit., p. 44% 2 Lorimer, op. cit., pp. 672-3. 
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rapidly extended His Kingdom, the numerical size of the task which 
faces the Church to-day is one to challenge its utmost powers. 

The task before Christian missions is so vast and so unpre- 
cedented that it calls for a new strategy of missions. While the non- 
Roman Catholic churches of the world are, in the aggregate, 
evangelizing between one and two million non-Christians each year, 
in the same twelve months period a net twenty to twenty-five million 
are added to the non-Christians of the world. 

This upsurge of human life cannot be overtaken by an out- 
ouring of missionaries and of money by the western churches alone, 
or it has definite limits in volume and in effective results. 

The missionary efforts of the western churches were never more 
needed than to-day and must be maintained and increased, but 
unless they are far more powerfully supplemented by the missionary 
efforts of the younger churches, the non-Christian peoples will not 
be brought under Christ’s dominion. 

3. Closely related to the preceding forecast is the third 
characteristic of the post-war age, the increasing struggle for liveli- 
hood. Everywhere the mounting populations are pressing upon the 
available land and are finding it wanting. The cry of the masses for 
more land is heard in India, in China, in Korea, in Japan, in Java, 
in many parts of | Africa, in the West Indies and in many of the 
republics of Latin America. We again turn to the economist for 
authoritative data. A. V. Hill points out the contrast of Indian 
population density: 800 per square mile of its 500,000 square miles 
under cultivation of food and industrial crops to the eighty-five 
persons per square mile in the United States with its 1-6 million 
square miles under cultivation—a ratio of nearly ten to one per 
head of population in favour of the United States. The American 
land requirement per head of population for producing a liberal 
diet is 3-1 acres. In India the area of cultivated land per person is 
o’8 acre and of this area one-tenth is used for industrial crops and 
not for food. This disparity is in reality even greater because of the 
primitive and inefficient farming methods of the Indian peasant.} 

If the cultivated area in India is not very largely increased, the 
o°8 of an acre per person of to-day by 1970 will be only o-5 of an 
acre. Although it is probable that more land will be brought under 
cultivation, Mr Hill points to the fact that in recent years the land 
area per person has been steadily decreasing and that the new land 
for many years cannot in any case be as productive as the old.? 

The loss of land ownership and the rapid increase in tenancy is 
another world-wide aspect of the struggle for livelihood occasioned 
by increase of population. The farm of four or five acres which 
supported the owner and his family, when divided into several 
parts for inheritance to the sons, no longer can provide a living to 


1A. V. Hill, op. cit., pp. 40, 41. 2 Ibid. p. 45. 
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the multiplying families. Debts become inescapable and, in great 
numbers, such fragmented farms are foreclosed by the money- 
lenders, the owners lose their land, and thus enter the class of 
tenants, sharecroppers or farm labourers. The process is an old and 
familiar one, but nowhere is it more appalling in consequences than 
in Korea, Japan, India and Java. 

P. J. Thomas, Professor of Economics in the University of 
Madras, quotes from a survey of south India villages that 600 of 
833 holdings were of one to five acres in extent, and that in the 
United Provinces the average holding was 2-5 acres. He further 
points out that the number of Indian landless labourers increased 
in the period 1921-1931 from 21-6 million to 31 million persons.? 

The younger generation of Bantu in South Africa have, for two 
generations, been crowded off the native reserves which, though 
adequate to support the tribal communities fifty years ago, have no 
room for the swelling native population. The same pressure is 
experienced among the Indian communities of the Andean republics 
where young men and women in increasing numbers are leaving 
the two- and three-acre family farms to earn a living at the mines, 
on public construction work and as servants and day labourers in 
the towns and cities.® 

Japan, paralleling a great influx of rural people to the cities, has 
experienced the unique phenomenon of widespread, subsidiary 
rural home industries. In addition to the extensive sericulture, a 
great number of small commercial articles and component parts are 
manufactured or processed in homes. This cheap and widely dis- 
tributed hand labour is a major reason why Japan can undersell 
other nations in world markets. Twenty-six per cent of Japan’s 
farmers are so extensively engaged in this small-scale industrial 
production that they are listed in the census of 1935 as subsidiarily 
engaged in agriculture. 

The saturation of the land and the mounting struggle for liveli- 
hood are creating a massive growth of the cities with which the 
post-war world must cope. Urbanization is a familiar inheritance of 
the pre-war age, but the acute intensification of the problem through 
the post-war economic planning of the major Asiatic nations is a 
forecast in which the economists unite and this becomes a new 
factor to enter the Far Eastern equation. 


1 (a) E. de S. Brunner, ‘Rural Korea’, in Missions and Rural Problems, Jerusalem 
Meeting Report, Vol. VI., pp. 124, 125, 131. (6) R. Ishii, Population Pressure and 
Economic Life in Japan, pp. 153-8. London: P. S. King. 1937. (c) P. J. Thomas, 
‘The Agrarian Situation in India’, International Labour Review, Oct. 1944, 
pp. 460-62. : 

* Thomas, op. cit., p. 463. 

® Report of the Commission to the Indians of the High Andes, Section II. 

* Quoted by J. M. Davis in Economic and Social Environment of the Younger 
Churches, p. 16, from Bureau of Agriculture, Agricultural Abstract of Japan, 
P. 145. 
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The pressure of rising population upon the almost stationary 
cultivable areas is everywhere driving the excess younger generation 
off the land to gain employment in seasonal industry, in city factories, 
mines and plantations. This shifting, landless proletariat drifts into 
the slums of the urban areas and is separated from the controls of 
its traditional culture. The phenomenon is common to all the great 
cities of the non-Christian world, and is creating formidable 
problems for governments and for the Christian Church. 

In the ten-year period following the Chaco War between Para- 
guay and Bolivia, 100,000 Indians from Bolivia’s rural areas poured 
into the city of La Paz and swelled the population of the capital by 
thirty-three and one-third per cent.! 

The drafters of the Bombay Plan for the post-war economic and 
social development of India place the promotion of India’s industry 
at the top of the list of measures for national reconstruction. In a 
programme that requires the expenditure of 27-6 billions of dollars 
within a period of fifteen years, one-half or 13-5 billion dollars is 
earmarked for industrial expansion. The plan includes an increase 
of five hundred per cent over the present industrial output. In the 
same period it is planned to increase the agricultural output by one 
hundred and thirty per cent. 

The objectives of this five-fold increase of industry are first, a 
better standard of living for the Indian masses; second, a stimulus 
to the import and export trade and, finally, a productive outlet in 
employment for the on-coming millions who are being crowded off 
the land and whom agriculture alone will not support.” 

The Chinese government has prepared a national industrializa- 
tion plan which calls for an expenditure of ten billion dollars in 
the next twenty-five years. 

That large scale industrial development may not of itself relieve 
rural unemployment or raise the standards of living of the rural 
masses is emphasized by P. J. Thomas. The employment of 350,000 
operatives in the textile mills of India since 1925 has resulted in 
the whole or partial displacement of six million hand-loom workers 
and has made them, and an even greater number of their family 
members, dependent upon the land for a living. During the fifty 
year period—between 1872 and 1921—of rapid industrial expansion 
in India, the proportion of the population dependent upon agri- 
culture actually increased from sixty-one per cent to seventy-three 
per cent.* This is not a conclusive argument against industrializa- 
tion, since weaving is a traditional and widespread Indian industry. 
Had an equal number of operatives been absorbed in heavy industry, 


1 Report of the Commission to the Indians of the High Andes, Chapter II. 
pS > Lokanathan, “The Bombay Plan’, Foreign Affairs, No. 4, July 1945, 
pp. 680-86. 


* P. J. Thomas, op. cit., p. 467. 
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there would have resulted but a small displacement of hand industry 
and an actual relief of population pressure upon the land. 

With the saturation point approaching in the availability of 
productive land in many non-Christian countries, and with the 
progressive flight of population from rural to urban areas, coupled 
with the efforts of governments to increase many-fold national 
industrialization, it is inevitable that the post-war age will be 
marked by a great expansion of cities. The trend was already marked 
in the pre-war period. Tokyo experienced a two hundred per cent 
increase in population during this inter-war period; Osaka and 
Nagoya an almost equal growth; Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Manila, 
Singapore, Shanghai, Tientsin and Nanking all doubled in size. 
The rising urban proletariat, cut loose from its traditional cultural 
and social moorings, presents to Government and to Church a new 
web of political, economic, social and religious problems that may 
grow to proportions as yet unprecedented in their experience. 

The land will continue to bear its present, and a continually 
increasing, load of population, for it is inconceivable that any 
movement towards industrialization, however great, can possibly 
absorb for many years more than a fraction of the additional millions 
for whom annually food must be found. This does not necessarily 
mean outright starvation for the masses, but rather the progressive 
reduction of available land per person, with a consequent deteriora- 
tion of an already inadequate diet, an increase in undernourishment 
and susceptibility to disease and the shrinkage of the slender margin 
of safety that stands between the people and periodic famine. 

In a brief statement of this nature, the implications for the future 
responsibility and scope of missions from this factual summary 
can only barely be mentioned: better use of the land, improved diet, 
health and sanitation, problems of rapid urbanization and large 
scale growth of industry, co-operatives, handcrafts and cottage 
industries, the comprehensive parish programme and education for 
rural life are all indicated. Though it is true that the Christian 
communities are only tiny segments of these vast populations, the 
Church will have the opportunity of demonstrating types of remedial 
and preventative work which, though limited in scope, may stand 
as models of activities that should be attempted on a far larger scale 
by governments and non-Christian bodies. 

4. There is no escaping the fact that the dominant peoples of 
the world are at present the so-called white races. Due to their 
energy, their military prowess and their progress in science, educa- 
tion, banking, commerce, manufacture, exploitation of the raw 
materials of the earth and their social and humanitarian activities, 
they have secured a leadership and a control of virtually the entire 
earth. Furthermore, the white races have established a pattern of 
life which has been setting a universal standard. The foreign 
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missionary enterprise of the Christian Church is a significant 
expression of this world-wide leadership of the white races. 

The rising tide of colour-consciousness among the peoples of 
the non-Christian world, with the sense of bitterness and frustration 
at the implied inferiority and discrimination which contact between 
white and coloured engenders, is an alarming reality which faces 
the post-war world. Some of the most deep-seated manifestations 
of this phenomenon are not between peoples in their international 
relations, but are within the body politic of lands where coloured 
citizens or subjects make up a large part of the population. These 
tensions are increasing and baffle governmental, educational and 
religious efforts to reduce them. An as yet unsolved dilemma for ° 
the Christian Church in its missionary expansion is that missions 
are identified with those white races where colour prejudice and 
discrimination are the strongest. Increasingly the Church is meeting 
the charge that it has no right to propagate a faith which is so 
powerless to cope with the same conditions in its own society. The 
foreign missionary in the post-war age will meet the rejoinder from 
the coloured peoples he would help: ‘Physician, heal thyself’. 

It is not only the Church which faces the racial dilemma. The 
whole white world, and particularly the Anglo-Saxon world, is in 
danger of losing the friendship, the respect and the moral leadership 
of the coloured races because of its deeply ingrained attitudes of 
prejudice and discrimination. 

A general world war between the white and coloured races is 
scarcely conceivable, but even more terrible than war would be the 
existence of a world society one-half of which is permanently em- 
bittered and without hope of the possibility of securing recognition 
of an equal humanity. A Church that preaches equality of oppor- 
tunity, justice and freedom and takes no practical stand in supporting 
these principles in its homelands or in the community of which it is 
a part, will increasingly alienate the coloured peoples of the world 
and endanger its right to be a missionary Church. 

Within the year ending 1945, two timely and courageous pro- 
nouncements upon the colour bar and racial discrimination have 
been made by missionary bodies that work in areas where racial 
tension is very acute. The first is signed by the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland; the second 
statement is made by the Episcopal Synod of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa. Both have received wide publicity. 

The wide domination of the western powers over non-Christian 
peoples, the mounting ratio of population growth, the increasing 
apne upon the land with the growing intensity of the struggle 

or livelihood and the urge for race equality, all point to the use of 
a new strategy of missions in the post-war age. 

The fifty-five thousand younger churches form an as yet little 
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used reservoir of missionary power. These churches are included 
as fully as the western churches in Christ’s missionary command. 

Several of the great indigenous church groups, by their notable 
missionary records, have proved indubitably the latent power of 
the Christians of the younger churches for world evangelization. 
Yet it is probable that not ten per cent of the younger churches are 
organized for missionary work of their own. 

The younger Christians of the world possess several striking 
advantages for evangelizing non-Christian peoples: 

The indigenous missionary effort is not open to the suspicion 
of political, cultural or economic imperialism. While it may be true 
that the oriental missionary to orientals or the African missionary 
to Africans lacks the prestige of the worker belonging to a dominant 
power, and is unable to match the imposing institutional programme 
and costly amenities of the mission from overseas, he is able to 
teach and demonstrate the Gospel and the Christian way of living 
divested of western entanglements. 

A further advantage enjoyed by the indigenous missionary is his 
ability to live with a simplicity and upon an economic level which 
approximate that of the people to whom he carries the Gospel. A 
Christian movement started in this way may be brought to a 
primitive or an economically weak people upon a scale that is within 
their carrying capacity. Moreover, the modest financial assets of 
the indigenous missionary society remove the initial temptation 
for a new church to lean heavily upon outside help. 

An obstacle to foreign mission work from which the indigenous 
evangelistic approach is largely free is the insidious barrier of race. 
The younger church missionary goes to his field as an Oriental to 
Orientals, as an African to Africans or as a representative of one 
coloured race to another. There is no suggestion of colour superiority. 
The new religion is presented and demonstrated, not as the white 
man’s gift to the coloured man, but as a transaction between equals 
who belong to the same or kindred ethnological groups. The colour 
bar is absent and Christ’s way of life is revealed as the possession 
of another coloured race. 

Possibly the greatest source of strength of the Oriental or African 
missionary is in the cultural field. The indigenous worker is himself 
the inheritor of the collectivist way of life which, in one form or 
another, is the social foundation of all non-Christian races. Without 
the necessity of special training, he is endowed with certain basic 
insights into the meaning of the structure of the life of the people 
whom he would bring to Christ. More readily than the western 
missionary, the Oriental or African can accommodate his message 
and the institution of the Church to the thought forms and values of 
the people so as to help the new Christian community to continue 
to be itself and not a mere copy of the white man’s culture. 
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The missionary outreach of the indigenous Church provides a 
task for the new Christians outside themselves in which they may 
find a spiritually enriching experience. By taking a part, however 
humble, in the world mission of the Church, the younger Christian 
acquires a greatly enlarged concept of the universal brotherhood of 
Christians. Here is a goal toward which the young people of the 
new community may be attracted and for which they may be 
trained. It is one that ennobles the idea of the Church and lifts 
it from the level of a struggle for self-development and self- 
preservation to that of participation in a world-wide enterprise to 
which their powers, however small, may be dedicated. 

Finally, the enlistment of the younger churches in the missionary 
programme will very greatly increase the total propagating power 
of Christianity and in so doing will bring the younger Christians 
into a relation of partnership with the older Christians of the world. 

Obvious difficulties stand in the way of the fulfilment of this 
ideal. How may younger churches, which cannot support their own 
corporate life or are barely able to make ends meet, turn their 
energies to the task of evangelizing others? 

How can younger Christians, who have become accustomed to 
being recipients of western help and leadership, themselves become 
evangelizers of distant peoples? How may the training of younger 
church missionaries be brought about—a training which, by its 
higher economic and cultural standards, will not impair or off-set the 
natural qualifications of the indigenous worker for missionary service, 
that is to say, lower economic standards, inborn cultural and racial 
insights, powers of adaptation and the simplification of the overhead 
expense of the Christian movement? 

These and other difficulties which readily come to mind cannot 
be lightly dismissed. They must be faced in any serious attempt to 
alter the strategy of foreign missions. That strategy, in a word, may 
be described as a changed emphasis of the foreign mission from that 
of considering the development and nurture of younger Christians 
and younger churches as ends in themselves to the concept of the 
younger church, no matter how weak, as a potential centre from 
which springs of spiritual vitality and self-propagating power will 
emerge to share in world evangelization. Mission policy aoe comes 


short of this concept is an inadequate strategy with which to approach 
economic and social forces at work in the world to-day. 


J. Merve Davis 








MASS LITERACY IN NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


By HOPE HAY 


6 leer White Paper, Mass Education in African Society, published 

in 1944 by the Colonial Office in London and drawn up by 
a sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies, has already resulted in some interesting developments in 
Northern Rhodesia. In August of the same year this report was dis- 
cussed in detail by certain official committees and, inter alia, it was 
decided that a local intensive mass literacy experiment should be 
conducted in the Copperbelt. 

A certain amount of adult literacy work had of course previously 
been done in the territory, mostly in connexion with the church 
membership classes and with the womens’ work organized by 
missions. There had been employed, however, no specially prepared 
adult reading primers and no specially adapted technique. Many of 
those missionaries who had been working longest at this somewhat 
discouraging task were the first to welcome an intensive literacy 
experiment and have proved throughout some of its staunchest 
supporters. 

2 


The experiment began in January 1945, the field being, with the 
permission of the mine authorities, the Mindolo Mine Compound 
situated between the Nkana Copper Mines and the United Missions 
station at Mindolo. Two Jeanes Supervisors, one from the Eastern 
Province and one from the Central Province, were seconded by the 
African Education Department to assist in the experiment. The first 
three months were spent entirely in preparatory measures of various 
kinds. 

(i) A set of Chibemba reading lessons which I had evolved for 
use in the Mindolo Women’s School during the previous eighteen 
months were revised and published in book form with illustrations 
by R. E. Gregory of Mufulira. The method used in this book does 
not strictly follow the Laubach method for vernacular literacy, 
although it is very similar to the method employed by Dr Laubach 
himself recently in his Streamlined English Lessons. The basis of 
the method is phonetic, although ordinary letters, and not phonetic 
symbols, are used. As the vernacular is consistently phonetic in 
spelling, this method is therefore economic and, I think, appropriate. 


The letters, however, are not taught in isolation but by means of 
314 
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whole words and sentences right from the start. The book consists 
of five sections, each of which introduces a new vowel with a group 
of new consonants. Each section, other than the first, also includes 
the vowels and consonants previously learned. There is no syllable 
drill and no syllable analysis. Each section consists of— 


(a) new letters introduced in real words with pictorial 
illustration; 

(b) practice words consisting of the letters so far learned in 
varied combination; 

(c) a story in continuous prose also containing only the letters 
already learned and with an appropriate picture. 


Thus in each section two out of every three pages are in fact revision; 
and the learner receives the necessary drill in a form which is both 
appetizing and productive of confidence. At the end of the book 
Tite is a list of more difficult words for practice, such as words 
containing three-consonant combinations (e.g. imbwa). The subject- 
matter is wholly suited to adult interests and the book is interleaved 
with blank pages for writing practice. A block of specimen hand- 
writing, based on the Marion Richardson model, is printed on the 
front inside cover for handwriting guidance and to indicate the 
difference in letter formation between printed and written matter. 
On the back covers are printed the words of the campaign song and 
a list of available books in each vernacular of the territory and of 
books in simple English together with the prices of each. The book is 
called Shibukeni (‘Wake up’). 

(ii) A literacy census was conducted in the compound. It was 
revealed that out of 3692 resident adults, 2347 were totally illiterate 
and unable to read the captions of the secel newspaper in any of its 
four vernaculars. It was also found that the average standard of 
education among those who had once been to school was between 
that of sub-B and Standard I. A great many of those who declared 
they had once been in sub-A or sub-B at school had lapsed into 
complete illiteracy. There were seventy-seven different tribes 
represented, mostly Northern Rhodesian, but some from Nyasaland, 
some from Tanganyika and some from the Congo. This particular 
compound largely accommodates underground employees and is 
for the most part a single mens’ compound. Of the total number of 
adults there were only 950 women, of whom goa were found to be 
illiterate. The conducting of this census was valuable not only in 
providing a statistical basis for campaign plans but also in enabling 
us to become acquainted with the people individually and with some 
of the problems involved. It also gave the people themselves time 


a opportunity to get used to us and to our plans for helping 
em, 
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(iii) Every effort was made to see that the people understood 
what was going to take place. Responsible Europeans were all 
consulted. Discussions were held with the tribal elders and chiefs’ 
representatives, with the compound clerks and interpreters, with 
the day-school teachers and with church leaders. In this way the 
people were prepared and adequately informed of their new oppor- 
tunities, and the support of their leaders was thereby also ensured. 

(iv) During these first three months also two Jeanes Supervisors 
received specific training in literacy techniques and methods of 
approach to the illiterate adult. They were told of mass literacy 
and mass education methods throughout the world and they made a 
special study of Dr Laubach’s work. They also helped considerably 
in the drawing up of plans and in the choice of the most suitable 
method for the Northern Rhodesia African. They unlearned all they 
knew of school and classroom methods, learned to become inde- 
pendent of school paraphernalia and conventional teaching props 
and took on a totally different attitude to the teaching of adults, 
an attitude of respect, humility and helpfulness instead of one of 
authority. 

(v) A campaign song was prepared and the slogan of the cam- 
paign was taken from its first words: ‘Let the Blind See’. A small 
two-roomed building was procured for headquarters in the centre 
of the compound itself and equipped with cupboards, shelves, 
benches and a giant thermometer to indicate the rise of literacy. 


3 

At the beginning of April, when all these preliminary measures 
were complete, the campaign itself began. Mass literacy was never 
treated as a task by itself. Simultaneously with the literacy campaign 
an attempt was made to meet some of the needs of the educated and 
semi-educated, as well as those of the illiterate. Two courses in 
advanced English (with voluntary European teaching staff) have been 
held for ex-St. IV men. Classes in simple oral English have been 
held every morning and evening at the headquarters, with an average 
attendance of a hundred men a day. A discussion group for clerks, 
teachers, interpreters and church leaders met regularly once a week 
for over six months. Many adults have been coming to headquarters 
for advice concerning their further education and their entangle- 
ments in correspondence courses. These activities are at present 
necessarily limited, but at least we have gained the reputation of 
being willing to help all sections of the community and have done 
something to satisfy the general hunger for knowledge. Moreover, 
the interest of all adults has been thus ensured for the literacy 
campaign and the means of keeping contact with the formerly 
illiterate as they become literate are secured. In this way also we are 
able to recruit voluntary assistance when we need it for literacy 
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follow-up work. The headquarters are open each week-day from 
ga.m.—12, 3-5 p.m. and from 7-10 p.m. to meet the needs of men on 
all work shifts. The rooms are used for book-selling, literature 
distribution, as an educational advice bureau and for follow-up 
work to the literacy campaign. 

The method of teaching illiterates to read and write has con- 
sistently been that of individual teaching. This method not only 
has inherent merits of speed and economy and produces surprising 
results, but has also significant sociological advantages. After a 
year’s careful observation and experiment and by comparison with 
experience of previous literacy class work in the same district with 
the same lessons, I am personally convinced of its superiority to 
all other methods for this type of work. We do not keep strictly 
to the Laubach system, whereby each learner is supposed to teach 
someone else the first lesson before he is permitted to learn the 
second, though in practice this often happens. We tend rather to 
put the obligation on the learner by insisting that any adult who 
wishes to learn must find his or her own teacher before he or she is 
allowed to keep a copy of the primer, and we leave the learner free 
to choose either a newly literate or a school educated friend, relative 
or child. The demand of those wishing to learn and the absence of 
formal classes for illiterates have ensured the regular and satis- 
factory supply of teachers. 

While one of the supervisors, or men in training, remains at 
headquarters to superintend activities there, the other spends all 
day visiting people in the compound. When he finds an illiterate 
adult he first talks to him, gets to know him and tells him how 
quickly he will be able to learn just because he is an adult whose 
eye is already trained and whose hand is already skilled in normal 
adult activities. Great emphasis is laid on this preliminary step of 
securing the adult beginner’s confidence. The supervisor then 
teaches his illiterate friend how to read and to write the words on the 
first page of the primer. This, including a dictation test, usually 
takes, it has been found, less than half an hour, and the beginner’s 
confidence in his mental powers is thus established. The learner is 
then asked whether, if he is now given the primer to keep, he can 
find some one to teach him. The prospective teacher is also inter- 
viewed if possible and shown the book and the method. The names 
of both learners and teachers are recorded by the supervisor. The 
learner and his teacher are then left to get on with the job in their 
own time. They are told that help will be given gladly if any diffi- 
culties arise and that the learner should get in touch with the super- 
visor at the headquarters or as he goes round the compound when 
he has completed the primer. When the new learner reports that he 
has completed the primer he is given a test in sight reading and in 
dictation. Although comprehension is expected, the aim of this test 
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is primarily to see whether he has mastered the mechanical process of 
reading and writing, that is to say whether he is able to convert 
printed letters into sound, and sound into correct letters as they 
appear in words and sentences. The dictation test comprises words 
which together contain every letter in the language. If the learner 
a this test with no errors in spelling and with writing that is 
egible and reasonably uniform, he is given a certificate on which is 
inscribed his name, his mine number and occupation and the date 
of passing the test. The new literate is then encouraged both to 
teach others and to attend headquarters for further practice in reading 
and writing. Reading circles where new literates meet in small groups 
and read aloud from newspapers and books and discuss what they 
have read, and classes in letter writing, are arranged in order to 
develop speed of comprehension and facility in the written expression 
of thought. 

The merits of the individual method have been well analysed 
by Dr Laubach. I would stress the following points from our experi- 
ence at Mindolo: The learner undoubtedly responds more quickly 
to individual attention and likes to learn from a friend who is as 
eager to show off as his illiterate friend is to learn. The adult learner 
progresses more quickly because he has more self-confidence and 
is not hindered by the fear of appearing stupid in front of others. 
Each learner can proceed as quickly as he is able and is never held 
back waiting for others more slow than himself. The slow learner 
gains no sense of inferiority by public comparison with others. 
Interruptions, inevitable in adult leisure time, are no hindrance to 
progress, for the lesson may be continued whenever the learner is 
free, wherever he may be and with the help of any literate person 
available. Particular difficulties (for example in the vernacular when 
the learner is of a different tribe) are more easily resolved. An adult 
who has been: taught individually is more likely to teach others by 
the same method. A new literate could not take charge of a class, 
but he can and does teach his friends by the same method as that 
by which he learned himself. Because there is no classroom teaching 
and no school for illiterates, the people do not associate learning 
with the classroom or with set hours or with trained teachers and 
they develop the habit of using their leisure time, their own homes 
and their own friends. Lastly and, I believe, most important, 
contact is established with adults of all types, the diffident, the 
reluctant and the fearful, as well as the more confident class-loving 
type who alone so often in organized work receive attention. 


4 

The statistical results to date of the campaign, which has now 
been running for eleven months at Mindolo, are as follows: 752 
adults are known to have learned to read and to write by the above 
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method. Of these, 574 are men and 178 are women. Fifty-one 
different tribes are represented in this number, although at present 
the primer is only published in Chibemba. Illiterate members of 
non-Bemba speaking tribes have not waited till the publication of 
the book in other vernaculars but of their own accord, and because 
Chibemba is the predominant language in the Copperbelt, have 
taken this as an opportunity of learning Chibemba as well as of 
reading and writing. These men and women, as soon as they have 
completed the primer, are, however, encouraged to read and write 
in their own vernaculars. This transition is not difficult because of 
the similarity in orthography. Of the total number of new literates 
at Mindolo, 614 have been taught entirely by relatives and friends 
and have merely come to us to be tested. The remaining 138 have 
been taught by men and women in training for literacy work who 
are expected to teach several illiterates from start to finish just to 
prove for themselves how easy it is. In spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented by an ever-fluctuating population, 138 new literates are 
known to have taught others up to the required standard and the 
number of new literates taught by the newly literate is now 282. 
The average time taken by a completely illiterate person to become 
literate is less than a month. He is then, we have found, not only 
able to pass the test but to read the vernacular newspapers. This 
applies to both men and women, young and old, of backward as well 
as of progressive tribes, provided no illness or other disturbance 
intervenes. Many adults have become literate in less than a fortnight. 
Those adults who once attended school and have lapsed into illiteracy 
take, it has been found in almost every case, slightly longer. This 
may be due to the fact that a number of dimly but erroneously 
remembered conceptions have first to be dislodged and to the fact 
that these adults tend to be more careless. It must be remembered 
that the above figures represent only those who have voluntarily 
come to us to be tested. It is impossible to estimate the total number 
in view of the probable disinclination of some to submit to a test 
and to the removal of many others to different mining camps or to 
their home villages. 

The principle reasons for the speed at which these people can 
become literate are I believe the facts that the vernacular spelling is 
phonetic, that a suitable primer is ayailable, that the individual 
method of teaching is employed and that, unlike the school child, 
the adult with a better understanding of the advantages of literacy 
and with more highly developed, albeit often latent, powers of 
ee and determination, often chooses to spend most if not 

his leisure on what is to him a pleasant and profitable pastime. 
It had been fully expected that on passing the test and receiving a 
certificate the new literates might lose interest. Instead of that, 
however, they flock to the headquarters to join the reading circles, 
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to practise letter writing and to learn English. There is no stopping | 
them and we have been hard put to it to cope with them all. 

The results of the campaign, moreover, have more than a | 
statistical value. We see that the mental capacity of the African | 
adult is in no way inferior to that of other peoples. Given appropriate 
tools and shown a method which suits his nature, he can finish a job 
as speedily and as efficiently as anyone. By capitalizing his natural 
love of showing off we gain as many teachers as would-be learners 
and by capitalizing his so-called lethargy and his dislike of being 
hustled and fussed, hundreds of those who, because they as quickly 
become bored with classes and are usually regarded as unwilling to 
help in their own progress or are incapable of it, are found to become 
painstaking students. The African indeed has neither the political 
urge of the Russian nor the dogged determination of the Chinese, 
but in his own easy-going way he is seen to like learning and to 
enjoy teaching. 

The sociological results are even more-significant. 

Many of the existing barriers, both old and new, and many of 
those which form a distressing feature of detribalized and urban 
African life, have disappeared. Men are teaching their wives (the 
men still decline to admit they are doing this, but 38 women, coming 
to be tested, when asked the names of their teachers replied ‘My 
husband’); boss boys are teaching lashers; clerks, who in this part 
of the world enjoy a curiously lofty social status, are teaching 
labourers. Tribal suspicion and pride are forgotten and inter-mission 
rivalries and prejudices have never shown themselves. ‘The whole 
campaign has been characterized, not by a propaganda-stimulated 
enthusiasm, but by a steady geniality and a consistent good will. 
The success of the experiment has been due not only to all the 
authorities concerned, government, mine and mission, who have 
committed themselves to the cause of literacy, but above all to the | 
African himself who, without pressure or artificial stimulus, has 
shown and brought into effect unsuspected qualities of persistence, 
application and disinterested service. 


5 

Further developments are now taking place and the Mindolo 
campaign is no longer an isolated experiment. Men and women from 
other parts of the territory are being trained at Mindolo for literacy 
work in their own districts. Those in training are of two kinds: 
Men especially selected by mission and government authorities are 
being given a year’s training to enable them to become full-time 
mass literacy supervisors in their own areas. Others are receiving 4 
short six weeks’ course of training in literacy technique which will 
enable them to become part-time literacy agents on their return, 
combining literacy work with their normal duties, to the possible 
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advantage of the latter. Men and women of this latter category 
include welfare librarians, evangelists, teachers, women helpers, 
who have been sent by, and remain under the control of, their local 
authorities. ‘Twenty-two men and women have already received or 
are still receiving training, seven of whom, five men and two women, 
will become full-time mass literacy supervisors and fifteen, eleven 
men and four women, have already or will shortly become part-time 
literacy agents. One of the latter is at present at the Jeanes School, 
Chalimbana, from which centre a ich 9 am experiment has just 
begun. Seven others are welfare assistants in Copperbelt towns 
and all these have now begun a certain amount of literacy work. A 
small but promising and regular number of newly literate is already 
being recorded at each of the centres where these men are employed. 
Of the two original Jeanes Supervisors, one is helping with the train- 
ing of the above candidates here at Mindolo, while the other has 
gone to begin a campaign in the new mine compound at Wusakile, 
six miles away, where there are some 1500 adults. He began work 
there, assisted by one of the other men in training, at the beginning 
of February, and has already tested and recorded 117 new literates. 
In the Luanshya and Kitwe areas we have been greatly helped by the 
co-operation of the welfare authorities. Arrangements are in Bowe 
for the publication of similar primers in other main vernaculars 
and applications for further candidates for training are still coming 
in. In October 1945 a special course was held for selected teachers 
from each of the Copperbelt day-schools. These men were trained 
in methods of teaching the educationally backward adolescents who 
have been forced into the day-schools in compulsory education areas 
and who were causing considerable difficulty in the beginners’ 
classes. The course included instruction in adult literacy technique. 
Even though many of these adolescent boys are only at school a 


| few months or weeks before they reach tax-paying age and are free 





to leave, they are now able in that short space of time not only to 
receive special training with a practical bias, but are able also to 
become literate. 


6 


It has yet to be seen whether the methods used here are peculiarly 
suited to urban districts and may therefore be less successful in the 
tural areas. It is true that the urban African is living in a more 
progressive and encouraging atmosphere and in a world where the 
need of a knowledge of reading and writing is more obvious. There 
are probably in the urban areas more educated people who can help 
in the work of teaching. On the other hand the urban areas present 
to the execution of literacy work considerable difficulties which do 
hot arise in rural districts. In the urban areas the men are engaged in 


full-time organized employment under Europeans. Their lives are 
22 
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ordered by whistles, bells and sirens, ration queues, clinic queues 
and ticket queues. For the men at least there is comparatively little 
spare time and the pace of life does not admit of much sitting about. 
There are also present the attractions of the beer hall, the cinema 
and other organized recreational activities. In the rural areas the 

ace of life, even at the busiest times of the year, is a natural one. 
n the urban areas, moreover, there are two further factors which 
militate against the advancement of literacy. The tribal intermixture, 
though it has not proved the difficulty we had anticipated, is never- 
theless a disadvantage. A small village where the people are all of 
the same tribe and where the primer is in their own vernacular 
should be a more fruitful field for literacy progress, especially if 
the people are known personally to the literacy supervisor or agent. 
The greatest difficulties in the Copperbelt are those caused by the 
ever fnuctuating population. Herakleitos declared “You cannot step 
twice into the same river’. It might be similarly maintained that you 
cannot teach on two consecutive weeks in the same compound. 
Fortunately our method results in speedy progress from illiteracy 
to literacy, but there are endless difficulties in securing accurate 
and complete statistical records and in ensuring adequate follow-up 
work for new literates. It will be interesting to see whether, given 
equally good supervisors, the rural areas can use the same method 
and the same technique with even greater success on account of their 
conspicuous advantages. 

In the meantime, although many factors tend to make our work 
here more difficult, none have yet proved unsurmountable and, 
taking a long view of things, these very factors may prove to the 
territory’s advantage. Who knows how many men and women have 
settled once more in their own home villages, or in other mining 
camps and, with their adult reading primer a prized possession, 
are even now teaching their friends and relatives and advancing the 
cause of literacy ? 

Hope Hay 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


OPPORTUNITY IN JAPAN 


JaPAN IN DereaT. Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London: Oxford University Press. 6s. 1945. 

THE RETURN TO JAPAN. Report of the Christian Deputation to Japan, 
October-November 1945. New York: Friendship Press. 25 cents. 
1946. 


CONSIDERABLE volume of literature has been written 

about Japan since Pearl Harbour. Diplomats and journalists 
have published records of the course of events leading up to 
December 1941, and it is now possible to assess fairly accurately 
the forces which led Japan to her gamble with fate. 

The ordinary reader, however, has neither the time to wade 
through a series of diaries nor the necessary background of know- 
ledge to understand the significance of what they record. It is here 
that he will find Japan in Defeat of great value. For within 130 pages 
he is given a conspectus of Japanese life and Japanese institutions, 
written with all the impartiality and knowledge which one associates 
with publications sponsored by Chatham House. 

The book inevitably lacks colour and the personal touch, being 
the product of a study group, and it also suffers from having been 
written before the advent of the atomic bomb. The group at that 
time quite naturally expected Japan’s collapse at the end of a long 
and wearing struggle. Some of its estimates of Japan’s reactions to 
defeat, therefore, need qualification. On the whole, however, the 
group’s forecasts are extremely shrewd. And its survey of the forces 
that have moulded modern Japan is everywhere excellent. 

The book brings out well, for instance, the paradox of an 
Emperor cynically used, in modern as in ancient times, as a tool 
in the struggle of rival groups for power and yet extravagantly 
worshipped as Divine even by those engaged in the struggle. It 
inclines to the view that ‘a constitutional monarchy with a liberal 
administration might indeed be the most favourable solution in the 
interests of Japan and the world’, though with its view of the way 
defeat would come it regards such a development as unlikely. The 
actual course of events may make one more optimistic, especially 
as the Emperor personally is believed to be favourable to such an 
evolution of his position. His Rescript on the subject is more than 
mere accommodation to the views of the victors. 

The account of the armed forces, with their independence of 


civil control, the direct access of their heads to the Emperor, their 
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connexion with the economically distressed peasantry, their training 
in Shinto totalitarianism and their influence on the people as a 
whole through the reservists’ associations, makes clear their menacing 
character in the past. Here is an influence in Japan’s national life 
which will not be eliminated by any simple demobilization order. 

Indeed, an answer to the problem will be found only in a solution 
of Japan’s economic difficulties. The appeal to the distressed 
countryside to follow them against the bloated capitalists with their 
international connexions was one of the strongest weapons in the 
armoury of the military leaders in the nineteen-thirties; and it 
could well be so again. The chapters on the economic outlook, 
public finance, population problems, and the importance of the 
peasant, are therefore most important. Japan has a population 
apenas by 900,000 a year and, deprived of her colonies, she can 
solve her economic difficulties only by (a) a radical modernization 
of her agriculture and (5) an outlet in international trade. Will the 
United Nations, one wonders, have the wit to allow Japan to supply 
the markets in Asia which can only afford the cheapest goods? 
Thereby Japan could work out her own salvation and also help to 
raise the standard of living in the backward areas of the Pacific. 

Japan, however, needs not only economic, but spiritual, salva- 
tion. All the available evidence suggests a strong reaction among 
the common people against their military leaders who have led 
them to disaster. The two catch-phrases on their lips to-day, one 
hears, are ‘at-tom’ (atomic power) and ‘demokrashi’ (democracy). 
They are significant. Will the pendulum swing again in Japan to 
State Shinto with its totalitarian claims? Will Japan in economic 
distress turn to communism? Will her people find solace in Buddhist 
resignation? Or is this the day of opportunity for the Gospel of 
Christ with its universal and catholic message? Much will depend 
on the Christian forces in Japan, which, insignificant in number 
in relation to the total population (300,000 out of a population of 
73 millions), have yet, despite difficulties and weakness, maintained 
their witness through the years of war. Much also will depend on 
the attitude of the Western powers. “The attitudes of the victorious 
nations’, says the Chatham House group at the end of the chapter 
on religion, ‘will have much to do with this. If by their conduct 
they show themselves to be morally as well as militarily superior, 
they may win Japan over to a universal as opposed to a tribal 
outlook.” Despite the atomic bomb, that statement still remains 
true. 

Readers of this Review will know the substance of the report 
of the Christian deputation which went to Japan in the autumn of 
1945 from the article on ‘Christianity in Japan’ by Dr Luman J. 
Shafer, one of the members of the deputation, in the issue for April 
1946. 
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On reading the report one realizes afresh the ordeal through 
which the Christian Church in Japan has passed. Materially it had 
to face the frightful devastation of air-raids—‘mile after mile of 
city blocks completely levelled . . . one hundred and sixteen cities 
destroyed . . . out of 2000 churches, 457 have been burned’. And 

sychologically and spiritually it was exposed to the constant 
Poetility of Japan’s violent nationalism which girded at Christians 
as spies, believers in ‘peace at any price’ and internationalists. 

Church attendance was reduced to a minimum by the aboli- 
tion of holidays, the conscription of manpower, the harassing by 
‘thought-police’ and by the destruction of churches and the scatter- 
ing of congregations. Though there were bright exceptions, most 
Christian schools were forced to give up Christian teaching. 

The account of the union of Protestant denominations carried 
through under government pressure (and yet corresponding to the 
desire of many Japanese Christians for union), repeats the account 
given in Dr Shafer’s article. ‘162 of the 230 churches of the Anglican 
Church—the Sei Ko Kwai—remained outside’, it should be noted, 
as did also the Seventh-day Adventists. 

The report does not refer to the Shinto influence, of which 
Dr Shafer writes, on the United Church’s catechism. (The attempt 
to formulate a creed was abandoned.) It admits that it may not be 
an ideal statement, but says that ‘under the circumstances it is a 
remarkably adequate document’. Here as elsewhere, one feels, the 
deputation has been anxious to give to the facts the most favourable 
interpretation possible. 

The report is optimistic—perhaps too much so—over the 
opportunities awaiting the Christian Church in Japan. ‘If the 
present trend in Japan continues, Christianity should be in a position 
somewhat comparable to that which it occupied in the early days of 
the Emperor Meiji.’ Relief of suffering, help in education, ‘a few 
experienced missionaries immediately and more later—when they 
are asked for’—these are ways in which the Church in the West can 
help. Above all, it is by spiritual sympathy and by the rekindling of 
the sense of world-wide fellowship across the barriers of race and 
distance that Japanese Christians—cut off, harassed, strained, yet 
gallantly holding on through the years of war—can receive fresh 
strength and inspiration for the tasks of a new day. 


C. K. SANsBuRY 
LINCOLN 
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TOWARDS THE RECOVERY OF THE CHURCH 


THe Cominc Great CuurCH: Essays ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. By THEODORE 
O. WepEL. New York: Macmillan. $2.00. 1945. 


ee book is at once a fervent plea for a return to the doctrine of 
the Church and a modest but not unimportant contribution 
towards that recovery. 

To his task Dr Wedel brings an unusual and unusually promising 
equipment. Born and reared in a Mennonite parsonage, he was 
schooled in the ‘evangelical primitivism’ of one of the most admirable 
of Reformation sects; like many another nursed in pietism who has 
migrated into one of the more traditional communions, his mature 
faith bears indelible marks of its earliest nurture. Drawn irresistibly 
in youth by the liturgical beauty and power of Anglicanism, he, like 
many another ‘convert’, apprehends its riches far more fully than 
those who take these riches for granted. At present he is Canon of 
the Washington Cathedral and Warden of its College of Preachers. 
His passionate longing for Christian unity finds expression through 
membership on the commission which is seeking to effect organic 
union between the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States. 

In the oecumenical movement within Protestantism and the 
liturgical movement within Catholicism (both Roman and Anglican), 
Dr Wedel detects the promise of a recovery of the ‘Great Church’ 
which might bridge the chasm between the two largest divisions of 
Christendom. To this end, the great need is radical and intent 
attention by both parties to a true doctrine of the Church. His book is 
mainly an exploration of the possibility of uniting the ‘Little Church’ 
(the evangelical congregation) and the ‘Great Church’ (the Church of 
history) to effect a true Church of God. To that end, he examines 
such crucial problems as authority, tradition, liturgy, the ministry 
and Apostolic succession. On the issue of the Eucharist his sympathies 
are more Protestant than Catholic. “The fundamental structure of 
Church order is that of table fellowship’ (p. 129). Indeed, the 
spiritual heart of a revived Church must be a recovery of a ‘Holy 
Supper of a people-Church’; on this point, his strictures against 
Catholic practice are decisive and devastating; in the Mass he has 
found no adequate substitute for authentic table-fellowship; one 
seems to detect here the most precious legacy from his Mennonite 
rearing. Similarly, he rejects outright a sacerdotal theory of Apostolic 
succession. “The doctrine of Apostolic succession as a vicarial 
ministry must go. . . . The dogma of a vicarial monopoly of grace by 
a sacerdotal order should once and for all be abandoned’ (pp. 154, 
151). But he pleads earnestly for the retention of the Azstoric 
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episcopate, both because of its functional value and as the indis- 
pensable symbol of unity and continuity. 

The limitations of Dr Wedel’s outlook are the obverse of its 
virtues. He charges that ‘the ecumenical movement has as yet not 
fully and frankly faced the challenge of historic Catholicism’ (p. 80). 
It might be rejoined that he has not appraised at its full weight the 
Reformers’ indictment of Catholic church doctrine. He accepts too 
readily the Catholic contention that Protestantism is living on in- 
herited capital carried over from its Catholic past (p. 19), and that 
it cannot endure without reingrafting to the original stock. He also 

avely underestimates the demonstrated strength of contemporary 
Ts sactentisan as revealed in its amazing missionary achievements. 

Nevertheless, he has given us a work of great originality, profound 
sincerity, and rich suggestiveness. I know no more valuable recent 
contribution in comparable compass to the cause of Christian unity. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
New York, N.Y. 





THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH IN LATIN AMERICA 


GREATER Goop NercHsor Po.icy. By WapE CRAWFORD BARCLAY. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark. $2.50. 1945. 


- shifting of the world’s political, economic and possibly 

religious centre of gravity from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic has brought into the forefront of the world’s interest the 
hitherto little-known South American Continent, and the twenty 
nascent Republics lying south of the Rio Grande. 

An ever-growing, and sometimes fierce, light is being directed 
towards Latin America, and an ever-increasing stream of literature, 
much of it superficial and ill-informed. In this volume, however, Dr 
Barclay gives us a truly sound and constructive contribution to an 
understanding of the complex problems of inter-American relation- 
ships ; and how much may depend on the solidarity of the Americas, 
politically and economically, in the new Atlantic Age upon which the 
world has entered : also, how the key to that unity and solidarity is to 
be found in the solution of their religious differences. For, after all, 
the problem is fundamentally a spiritual one, and involves widely- 
differing conceptions of the application of Christian principles to all 
human relationships as well as to the individual soul. The Latin, 
after the first wave of true missionary fervour had spent itself, 
reverted to the dead formalism of Iberian religion. Initial efforts to 
educate or christianize the Indians were neglected; and the gulf that 
separated an increasingly wealthy and land-possessing Church from 
the common people grew ever wider. Magnificent cathedrals, churches 
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and shrines, embellished with masterpieces of Spanish and Portu- 
guese as well as Indian art, were built, regardless either of the spiritual 
needs of the community or the toll in slave labour, and with the 
expenditure of wealth that might have gone to the development of 
the new lands and the welfare of the Indians. 

It is just here, as Dr Barclay abundantly illustrates, that the gulf 
that seems for ever to separate Roman Catholic from Puritan and 
Protestant thinking lies. A contemporary volume with that under 
review, written by a broad-minded Jesuit, Pater Masten Dunne, S.J, 
Chairman of the department of history in the University of San 
Francisco,! after a year’s travel through South America, dwells with 
loving appreciation on these masterpieces of ecclesiastical art, and on 
the past glories of an admittedly decaying church; and touches but 
lightly on the appalling illiteracy, poverty and squalor of the sub- 
merged masses. He frankly describes the superstitions, the semi- 
pagan rites and orgies that characterize the Feasts of the Church. 
And, admitting freely all that Roman Catholicism owes to Protestan- 
tism in North America, so often ignored by his co-religionists, he 










exhorts his Church ‘instead of spending $50,000 on a jewelled crown 
for a statue of the Virgin Mary, let them put the money into Christian 
social works’. Yet withal he claims South America as truly Roman 
Catholic in spite of glaring contradictions. For example, he begins a 
chapter on Brazil: ‘Brazil is Catholic as everybody knows. Catholicism 
has always been the religion into which Brazilians are born, are 
married, and in communion with which they die’. Yet, on the very 
next page he writes: ‘Comparatively few men are church-goers; few 
make their Easter duty: in some places only 5 per cent, perhaps less’. 
Then he cites an old missionary who told him that during ten years 
in Brazil he never once heard the confession of a man. That is a fair 
example of the condition of Roman Catholicism throughout South 
America to-day; and it summarizes in a few words much that 
Dr Barclay with kindly touch illustrates in his survey. Nevertheless, 
the Continent is claimed as solidly Roman Catholic; and Protestants 
are bitterly criticized for ‘proselytizing’ and carrying on a sinister 
campaign to the detriment of good-neighbour relations. 

The latifundia system has resulted in the possession of vast estates 
by the few, and the consequent impoverishment of the masses; and 
the Roman Catholic Church is the greatest of these land owners. 
In Mexico, following the War of Independence, the Church was 
reckoned to possess one-half of the real estate of the country. Over 
pee this, we have the statement of a Latin American, Quintinilla: 
‘Of the 126 million Latin Americans, no fewer than 85 million are 
actually starving. They have no houses, no beds, no shoes.’ 

Dr Barclay’s book is a calm, scholarly study of this situation in its 
entirety, free from any bias or one-sided emphasis. He gives full 


1A Padré Views South America. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
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marks to all that the Roman Catholic Church has done for Latin 
America, and all that it is now seeking to do to make up for past 
filings. He sets over against that record the benefits brought to the 
sister-Republics by the non-Roman Catholic Churches, admitted by 
Roman Catholic authorities themselves; and he points out how the 
activities of the evangelicals throughout the Continent, far from 
nilitating against good relations with the U.S.A., have done more for 
the furtherance of good-neighbourly relationships than all other 
inter-continental contacts combined. 

Withal, regard for truth and a fair statement of things as they are, 
cempel the author to lay the blame for all the suspicion and mistrust 
tht undoubtedly exists, squarely on the shoulders of an intransigent 
hierarchy. History points with unerring finger to the consistent 
opposition of the Church to every effort towards freedom, education 
and amelioration of the social conditions of the under-privileged 
misses since the Conquest until now. And, until that opposition is 
swept away, and the Church is prepared to welcome and co-operate 
wih every effort for the spiritual and economic freedom of the 
conmon people, there will never be true fellowship between peoples 
whom geographic conditions themselves have made neighbours.Only 
acemmon spiritual outlook on life can make them Good Neighbours. 

This is a fine book; and it should do much to remove the mis- 
understandings that mar the relationships which exist between these 
twenty-one Republics of the mighty American Continent. 


A. Stuart McNairn 
LoNDON 





MISSIONARY PIONEERS IN UGANDA 


Ucanoa Memories (1897-1940). By Sir ALBert R. Cook. With a 
Foreword by Lorp Lucarp. Kampala: The Uganda Society. 30s. 
1945. (Limited to 750 copies.) 


er eD at the Government Press in Entebbe and published 
ocally, this handsome, well illustrated quarto volume of 
415 pages is a credit to all concerned in its production, partly 
a because it was begun before the introduction of the War 
conony Standard. Its contents are certainly worthy of a good 
setting and deserving of its full index, but it is a thousand pities 
the bok cannot have a larger circulation than 750 copies. As one 
wouldexpect from the author, what he has undertaken is done with 
thoroushness and meticulous accuracy. The book is written, too, 
in a lively style with no lack of humorous touches. 
It is exactly half a century ago this year since a band of mission- 
aries s¢ out from England on their 154 days’ journey to Uganda. 
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Among them were a young man from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with a Double First behind him and the possibility of a brilliant 
future before him, and a young woman who was a fully trained 
qualified nurse. Their names were Albert Cook and Katherin 
Timpson, to be known thirty-six years later as Sir Albert and Lady 
Cook. To each, countless Baganda owe a debt of gratitude beyond 
compute. 

This volume tells the story of their personal experiences up to 


the year 1940. The author writes modestly of his own achievements, 


the first person singular never obtrudes itself; it is always the mission 
which gets the credit. No book of memories could be written less 
egotistically than this one; it is indeed a striking example of person- 
ality being sunk in the Cause. 

Few episodes in the history of Missions have a more thrilling 
tale to tell, or have been more fruitful in results than that of the 
christianization of Uganda. This book concerns itself chiefly with 
the medical side of mission work, and those who expect statistics 
of converts or stories of evangelization will be disappointed. There 
is a short chapter devoted to the constitution of the Anglican Church 
in Uganda which makes very interesting reading. Though Bishop 
Tucker in 1898 submitted a Draft Constitution to the European 
members of the Mission, it was not till 1909 that a Constitution was 
adopted and, in the five intervening years before his death, the 
Bishop had the satisfaction of seeing the system he had so per- 
sistently advocated in full and successful working order. 

In 1918 the Cooks initiated their great Maternity Training 
scheme. At that time the figures for infant and pre-natal mortality 
were truly alarming. A central training school was opened ir 1921 
with Mrs Cook as Lady Superintendent. In quick succession 
country centres followed, and in 1928 the writer of this review was 
present at the opening of the twenty-second in Namulonge. Those 
few lines can give only a very inadequate idea of Lady Cook’s 
achievement. She was the life and soul of the movement and to her 
more than anyone else its success was due. The Church Missionary 
Society has accomplished through her what the Government frankly 
admitted it was unable to do. For such a woman no monument is 
needed—each training centre is a pyramid to set off her menory. 

In 1917, the C.M.S. began a three-year course of training at 
Mengo for medical assistants (similar to those now in operstion in 
Fiji, Nigeria and elsewhere), thus blazing the trail for the Govern- 
ment, which founded its own Medical School at Mulage seven 
years later, and thereby rendered superfluous the Mengo School, 
which came to an honourable end in 1934. 

The chapter on the Sudanese mutiny of 1897-8 is as exciting 
as any adventure story, and might have been written by ar experi- 
enced war correspondent. Cook himself took an active part in it 
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both as combatant and as surgeon, but it is not possible here to 
make more than passing reference to that episode in his career, or 
to the part he took in the Great War of 1914-18. Nor indeed will 
space allow any detailed reference to many other interesting chapters 
in those Memories such as accounts of his safaris which show the 
author to be a master of descriptive writing. To do justice to them 
would require and deserve pages of quotations. 
A. D. Power 
LONDON 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


THE CHURCH IN SOUTHERN RuopesiA. By H. St. JoHn T. Evans. Illus- 
trated. Map. London: S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. 5s. 1945. 


a. consecutive history of the Church in Southern Rhodesia 

in one small book comes most opportunely to supply such 
collected information which until now has not been obtainable, 
being dispersed in manuscripts, letters, documents and books by 
various writers on subjects other than the Church. 

The author says that his book will ‘illustrate many of the problems 
which are facing other parts of the world-wide Church’ and hopes 
that it may not only ‘win sympathy for those who are called to service 
in the Mission Field’ but will also be of proud interest to the 
Rhodesian when he reads of the part the Church has played in the 
development of his country. 

Considering the short time which the writer of this book has 
lived and worked in Southern Rhodesia it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, which should be informative, interesting and inspiring to all 
who are contemplating going out to live and work in that country, 
whether as missionaries, government officials or in any other avoca- 
tion, as well as to people already resident there. But certainly not to 
these alone; stay-at-homes who are in any degree interested in foreign 
missions will read it with avidity, for there is not a dull page in the 
book. It is illustrated by a number of delightful photographs, mostly 
taken by the missionaries themselves, which do more than many 
pages of description to make African missionary life real to the reader. 

The names of the Bishops of Southern Rhodesia in direct suc- 
cessive line form the headings of the first four chapters, which bring 
the story to the present day under Bishop Paget. ‘These are followed 
by a chapter on outstanding people and places, and the final chapter— 
perhaps the most important of all—discusses the future. In this the 
author points out that ‘during the difficult war-time years the main 
problem has been to maintain existing work, but the time is at hand 
when the call to advance will ring out’. Plans are ready for this, and 
a diocesan thank-offering appeal for £100,000 is being launched. 
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On the European side ‘the various diocesan works of mercy will 
be affected by the large-scale immigration contemplated by the 
Government’. New churches will have to be built, and existing church 
schools will need to be enlarged and new ones opened, otherwise a 
tiny proportion of White children only will be able to enjoy the 
advantages of a thorough Christian education, and the ‘completion 
of Salisbury Cathedral is something to which the whole diocese is 
looking forward’. 

On the Native side there is also an immediate need for men and 
money to enable the missions to advance in scope and area. It is sad 
reading that this advance is hampered in many parts by this lack. 
There is an urgent need for more trained teachers and new training 
centres; and there is a constant call for more African clergy, who can 
understand their own people better than the European missionaries 
and, especially, can help to direct the new hopes and ambitions of 
those Rhodesian Natives who return from war service. 

On pp. 64-5 there is a cheering account of what is described as 
‘a bold experiment in Native education’ at the mission station of 
Cyrene, near Bulawayo. Here the Native has been met on his own 
ground with the right method of approach, and the results, even after 
so short a time, are such as to prove the rightness of this method. It is 
much to be hoped that it will be followed more widely in every 
department of Native education. In fact, although in this book the 
success in arts and crafts has been, deservedly, emphasized, there is 
no doubt that this same method is being used comprehensively. 

With the burning subject of the colour bar the author does not 
deal, but remarks that ‘the whole racial question is a very compli- 
cated one, and cannot be discussed in a book which aims at avoiding 
controversy’, and contents himself by saying that ‘the general outlook 
in Southern Rhodesia is neither so liberal as that of the typical Crown 
Colony nor so unreasonable as that which prevails in most circles in 
the Union of South Africa’, and that the present Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, ‘who has championed the cause of the Natives 
in a courageous manner’, has not received ‘whole-hearted support 
from the European community’. Hence ‘a patient moulding of public 
opinion is the only real solution’. Nevertheless, he wisely points out 
that ‘the Church’s efforts to educate and uplift the African people 
will in the long run produce only ill-will and resentment among 
them, unless they are given proper opportunities to make use of their 
new knowledge, skill and culture’. 

The reader will close this book with a regretful sigh and a desire 
for more. Revealing as this record is, there is much behind it which 
can never be told: the arduous training for the missionary life; the 
difficulties of ‘approach’ to the African mind—so different in its 
working from that of the ue prem the tribal traditions, religion and 
social code—all so real and of primary value, and which we cannot 
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dismiss lightly as childish, foolish or even (as has been the case) 
devilish. But if this book leads its readers to widen their range of 
missionary research and to study the African ‘mind’ and its reaction 
to Christianity, the author will have done the cause he upholds a 

t service. 

It is good to know (p. 69) that the problem of the urban African 
is about to be tackled properly by one who has had experience in the 
locations of the Union of South Africa. For in spite of the fact that 
Southern Rhodesia, with its vast reserves of land for Natives, has 
the golden opportunity of setting forth a creative policy in country 
and town, there is a danger that it may throw away its privileges 
and drift into something resembling conditions farther south. 

As one who has spent ten years in missionary work in Southern 
Rhodesia, the writer of this review can sincerely and heartily appre- 
ciate this book. He would particularly like to endorse with emphasis 
the last paragraph but one of Chapter VII (p. 69), with its grave 
warning: “The soul of Africa is at stake’. . . . This should be taken to 
heart by all who love the Africans and the cause of Christ. 


D. W. T. SHRopsuHire, C.R. 
LONDON 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE COLONIES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 1606-1945. By MARTIN 
Wicut. London: Faber. tos. 6d. 1946. 


id might sometimes appear that there are now current in England , 

two different philosophies of colonial rule. The one school—and 
it is perhaps the older of the two—concentrates its attention on 
political developments. The other is convinced of the prior need for 
amore active effort to improve the standards of social and economic 
life in the colonies. But this analysis is of course an over-simplifica- 
tion. The one school of thought does not overlook the fact that 
political progress will be unreal unless it rests on an adequate basis 
of social achievement; the other is not less conscious that social 
progress will be thwarted unless it is accompanied, and indeed 
inspired, by the development of free political institutions. There 
is not in fact a conflict between these two objectives; the chief 
problem is to assign to each its due place in the planning of colonial 
development. 

There is however this difficulty. Those who give priority to social 
and economic advance seem to have a relatively simple course before 
them. Improvements in health services, in nutrition, agriculture or 
education present their own technical problems, but the direction is 
sufficiently clear. The problems of political development are, on the 
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other hand, more complex. For though all are agreed that the general 
goal is self-government, that term is decisive neither as to the form 
under which self-rule is to be achieved, nor as to the position which 
a self-governing colony is designed ultimately to occupy in relation to 
the United Kingdom or the rest of the Commonwealth. There are 
two major questions in particular to which few would claim at the 
moment to have a confident answer. Must the self-governing institu- 
tions of the colonies necessarily follow the model of our own Parlia- 


mentary system of rule? And will the consummation of the process, | 


under whatever form it is achieved, leave a self-governing colony in 
the same position of independence as the Dominions? 

One of the obstacles encountered by students of this side of 
colonial policy lies in the fact that we have hitherto had no compre- 
hensive study of the constitutional law of the colonies. That gap has 
now been filled by Mr Martin Wight’s recent work The Development 
of the Legislative Council 1606-1945. It does not set out to deal with 
the major problems of policy posed above; but it provides the 
historical and factual background which is indispensable for a proper 
approach to them. It is the first of a series of studies, the succeeding 
volumes of which will deal with the experience gained of the working 
of the existing political institutions in a number of the African 
colonies. They will be edited by Miss Margery Perham, who has 
contributed a valuable introduction to the present volume. As she 
rightly says, Mr Wight’s study illustrates for us the fascinating 
relevance of history. The forms taken by constitutional development 
in the many diverse units of the colonies may at first sight appear 
protean; but they have been animated by the tradition which has 
carried us forward, across three and a quarter centuries, through 
experiment and precedent, towards the solution of problems which 
are fundamentally the same as those which our forefathers faced in 
the early days of the settlement in Virginia. 

We have to-day to face issues, arising from the need of adjusting 
that tradition to the conditions of Asiatic and African communities, 
whose full significance is perhaps only now becoming apparent. They 
have been rendered more insistent by the rising spirit of nationalism 
due to the second world war. Their solution will not be easy; but it 
will be greatly assisted by the studies in constitutional history to 
which this volume introduces us. 

HAILEY 


LONDON 
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BANTU MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE AND EurROPEAN Law. A South African Investigation. 
By D. W. T. Shropshire, C.R. London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1946. 


7 survey covers South Africa, the Protectorates and Southern 

Rhodesia, the inhabitants of which, in so far as they are of 
African origin, are presumably Bantu (no other Native race is 
named). Abundant evidence is adduced to show that Bantu 
marriage laws (are they the same throughout the area?) are not 
observed by those living in the ‘locations’, that therefore many 
(or most) couples are just cohabiting unmarried; a state of affairs 
which destroys family life and is fatal to women, children and 
society. 

The Africans themselves would welcome insistence on the 
ayment of ‘lobolo’ (whatever that may be) for a customary union. 
his customary union, to which constant reference is made, is not 

the common custom of living together unmarried, but the term 
used for marriage by Bantu Law. There is general agreement that 
such customary unions should be registered, if only because in the 
Transvaal such a union is no bar to a man’s marriage with another 
woman in court or church (p. 45)—such a second union is said to 
be encouraged by Christian State and Church. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for Bantu living in cities to get 
married by Bantu law: the educated Bantu and the lawyers hold 
that marriage by state law or by Christian rites is an adequate 
substitute. ‘The contempt with which the Bantu regard the half- 
crown wife of civil law is well brought out—and their ignorance 
of the many legal consequences of marriage by such alien laws. 
Chief among the latter is the tendency of the Bantu so married to 
take a second wife by Bantu law, thus laying himself open to pro- 
secution for bigamy. Lawyers and intelligentsia hold that he should 
be prosecuted, missionaries are divided, everyone else says ‘No’. 

he Union government did not recognize Bantu Law until 
1927. Bantu marriage law is not yet generally recognized. Father 
Shropshire points out that the Bantu are divided into three parts: 





1) Those subject to Bantu Law, (2) those legally exempt from 

tu law, plus those who have abandoned it, (3) an intermediate 
category. For (1) and (3) the author suggests the registration of 
marriage by Native law, leaving it to the Church to add her rites 
if and when the parties have been baptized and intend to make 
their marriage monogamous and indissoluble. It is not clear whether 
the author wishes any legal consequences to follow belief in Christian 
teaching. In fact marriage by Christian rites or by state civil law 
entails the adoption of an alien table of affinity, and the abolition 
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of a amps po held sacred in Bantu eyes, the consent of parent or 
guardian to a woman’s marriage. 

Some remarkable views are quoted: for example, the Rev, 
Cotton suggests that for a Native to live with a woman without 


marrying her should be a criminal offence. 
he author concludes: 

There has been a patchwork on meg of European legalities awk. 
wardly applied, hence rampant concubinage, the adoption of civil marriage 
to escape European restrictions and tribal obligations, in many cases merely 
to get a marriage certificate without any intention of fulfilling the new 
obligations if only because they are in no way understood. 






















There are many valuable opinions collected in the book, but 
it is not well arranged, and necessary facts are omitted. There is 
no short summary of the marriage and divorce laws either of the 
different states, or of the Bantu peoples, and there is no glossary 
of foreign words (of which many are used). Christian marriage, 
civil marriage, pagan marriage appear as three different things, 
instead of three ways of doing the same thing. Primitive marriage 
is neither defined nor even mentioned (except in the title). “European 
law’ should surely be ‘South African Law’—unless my suspicion is 
correct that the law of monogamy is really meant. 

A more accurate picture of the book would have been given if 
the title had been “The Change from Polygamy to Monogamy’, 
and a sub-title ‘Opinions from South Africa on the need for the 
change and its attendant difficulties and dangers’. 

M. W. Parr. 

LONDON 


A FIELD STUDY OF AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Arrica ADVANCING: A Study of Rural Education and Agriculture in 
West Africa anc the Belgian Congo. By Jackson Davis, THomas M. 
CAMPBELL and Marcaret Wrone. Illustrated. Obtainable New 
York: Friendship Press. London: International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 1945. 


sige report is the outcome of a study group appointed at a 

meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America ‘to consider how the total resources of African Churches 
and Missions may be utilized to better advantage.’ The work of this 
group made clear the need for a ‘field study of African education’ 
and, with the support of the Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, as well as of the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the three authors made an 
extensive tour in 1944 of the British West African territories, the 
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French Cameroons and parts of the Belgian Congo and French 

uatorial Africa. Miss Wrong was unable to join her two American 
colleagues in their tour of Liberia. After a brief survey of the main 
features of each of the territories visited and of the educational 
effort in progress in each of them, the report sketches succinctly the 
background of colonial policy and the vast problems of African 
agriculture and then proceeds to a consideration of the problems of 
the major branches of educational activity in West Africa and the 
ways in which they are being tackled, both by missions and by 
governments, in the area as a whole. The report is economical of 
generalities and vivid with the concrete detail of numerous and 
varied institutions and experiments. If it is refreshingly free from 
the kind of recommendations which such reports too often contain, 
reading it must communicate a lively conviction of the vast scope 
and potentialities which the field offers. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether any other work of comparable compass provides so up-to- 
date and comprehensive an introduction to many of the insistent 
problems of this area, not only in the sphere of education narrowly 
conceived but in that better living, which must be the task of the 
whole community, that education in which all agents of western 
contact play, even involuntarily, a part. Throughout the report the 
emphasis is on education in community betterment, ‘practical ways 
of achieving better health, greater comfort in the home, and greater 
satisfaction in community relations’. Only by large increases in such 
education is there any hope of the development of that capacity for 
co-operation, self discipline and social responsibility which must 


provide the foundation and continued sustenance of true self- 


government. 

The report rightly emphasizes the dominant position of the 
central problems of tropical agriculture in the background against 
which educational policy in this area must be conceived, but it is 
open to question whether it sufficiently recognizes the urgency of 
such problems as soil impoverishment, over-population and the 
difficulties of a peasant agriculture in meeting the relatively high 
overhead costs involved in disease control and similar measures. It 
sees the key to agricultural problems in skilled management, sup- 
ported by more research, and it looks to improved education and 
the idaenane of co-operation as the best chance of producing 
that skilled management. The vital question is whether it can be 
done in time, even with large financial assistance from outside the 
territories. A correspondent quoted in the report makes a most 
interesting suggestion: 


_ It seems to be only in a community with similar ideals, with determina- 

tion to follow modern methods and with complete co-operation in buying, 
selling and the use of tools, that any hope exists of finding a good life on 
the land. How to plan such communities is . . . [the] task. 


23 
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Some may feel that the report perhaps gives insufficient emphasis 
to the need for the largest possible development of secondary and 
tertiary production if there is to be that real increase in the economic 
wealth of the territories which is essential. But a careful study of the 
report will suggest that these are in fact questions of emphasis and 
that its lack of a certain stridency to which we have become accus- 
tomed conceals no complacency. 

There are many other points (such for example as the out- 
standing importance of the education of women and girls) which the 
report discusses with vision and balance, but space does not permit 
their discussion here. 

K. E. R. 





CHRIST IN THE VILLAGES OF INDIA 


In Him was Licut. By F. L. Brayne. Bombay and London: 
Oxford University Press. Rs1.4 or 2s. 1944. 


F ener is not a theological work, but a book based on deep religious 
experience; one of outstanding value as an interpretation of 
the Christian way of life, as it can be lived in the villages of Asia. 
The book is written in the form of dialogues between a Stranger 
and various people—simple village women, a husband whose wife is 
sick but for whom he is not securing medical attention, Boy Scout 
leaders, church elders, an Indian B.A. who, because he has a degree, 
is expected to keep all his brothers and sisters on a salary of Rs 35 a 


month. This is a method which the author has frequently used with’ 


much success in previous books; but whereas he has hitherto spoken 
through the mouth of Socrates, here he addresses himself to Chris- 
tians and conducts his questioning and couches his suggestions in 
the language of the Scriptures. 

The scene lies in villages in the Punjab where mass movements 
towards Christianity have influenced backward people. The Punjab 
has been fortunate among the provinces of India in the quality of the 
Civil Servants who have gone there under the Government of India. 
Brigadier Brayne belongs to a group which included H. Calvert, 
with his exceptional understanding of the economic life of the 
province: C. F. Strickland, to whom co-operation was a large part of 
his religion and to which he devoted his life—and at the mention of 
whom faces light up still; and Sir Malcolm Darling, who combines 
something of the qualities of both and who has recently been recalled 
from retirement to initiate a new co-operative development called for 
by economic planning. 

While Mr Strickland used Horace Plunkett’s term ‘better living’ 
for the broader human values of the co-operative movement, whic 
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in India is mainly, though by no means exclusively, agricultural, 
Brigadier Brayne has spoken of his own work as ‘village uplift’. This 
choice is in keeping with his warm human interests, his direct concern 
with the person rather than with the proximate steps of rural recon- 
struction. His sympathetic understanding of the people enables him 
to enter into the thoughts of the humblest and this gives concreteness 
and vividness to the figures encountered in his pages. 

The fullness and intimacy of his knowledge of village life is seen 
in the eminently practical suggestions made in the dialogues. When 
the response is elicited from a group of Christians ‘But we aren’t 
good farmers, most of us’, the eas is not content to say only 
‘Yes, that’s the trouble; you must learn farming’, but tells them where 
and how to learn it. ‘Is there anything possible besides farming?’ 
elicits detail as to a number of suitable industries of which wool may 
be taken as an example: 


There are four million sheep in the Punjab, but nearly all their wool is 
sold, dirty and unsorted, at a few annas a pound. It could be cleaned and 
sorted, one industry; dyed, another industry; spun, a third industry; knitted, 
a fourth industry; er woven into blankets or tweeds and cloth. .. . As it is 

. we sell wool raw at a few annas and buy it back processed at many 
rupees a pound. There’s industry for your whole community. 


But the most important thing for the young missionary, to whom 
this little book-should be specially valuable, is the Christian philo- 
sophy of living which is brought home, in this direct pictorial 
way, to the simplest villager. The Stranger is speaking to a village 
pastor: 


‘And the cure for all these troubles is the village uplift scheme of which 
you have often heard, I expect.’ 

‘Yes, but I am a preacher of the Gospel, not of village uplift.’ 

‘Village uplift is part of the Gospel. Did not Jesus Christ tell us to heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, clothe the naked and feed the hungry? How can 
you do this without all these new things which are now being taught in the 
villages? All this new knowledge of better farming, better industries, co-opera- 
tion and all the rest are talents which the great Master gives to His servants, 
and which He wants to be fully used and not to be buried in the ground. As a 
preacher and teacher it is your duty, in church and out of it, to tell all these 
things to your people.’ 

‘But would Jesus Christ use all these things if He came here again?’ 

‘If Jesus came to India to-day, He would certainly make use of all the new 
things that science has brought to help us make village life more healthy and 
more happy. And it is our duty to do so too.’ 

‘But can I do this in church and on Sundays?’ 

‘Most certainly you can. Did not Jesus Christ heal the man with a 
withered hand on the Sabbath Day and in the synagogue, too? Did He not 
say, ‘“The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.”” You 
can surely use the church and Sundays to teach your people to make their 
lives happier. Did not Jesus ask “‘Is it lawful on the Sabbath to do good or 
to do harm, to save a life or to destroy it?”? Did He not heal the sick and 
teach the people at the same time, and on all days of the week?’ 
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This quotation from a conversation with a preacher is not perhaps 
as immediately appealing as most of the others with simpler folk; 
but it has been chosen because it makes clear that Brigadier Brayne’s 
philosophy does not apply only to the simplest personal relations 
which fill so large a part of village life. A Christian home is simpler 
to envisage than a Christian world, but the world is the family of 
the Father of all. The Christian task is to claim all the relations of 
the workshop, the great factory and the market for Him who speaks 
to us from the pages of this book. To do this effectively the means lie 
ready to hand: the one fashioned a century ago by Christian men— 
the Rochdale Pioneers, the Christian Socialists, old Father Raiffeisen, 
and developed since by men of the same spirit, namely the co-opera- 
tive movement. The big consumer societies of England give little idea 
of how the producer wings of the movement, the agricultural and 
industrial, can fit into the life of eastern people and refashion it for 
good. 


J. B. TayLer 
Mat Lock, DERBYSHIRE 


UNDERSTANDING CHINA 


THROUGH CHINESE Eyes. By H. B. Ratrensury. London: Edinburgh 


House Press. 2s. 6d. 1945. 


Face TO FACE WITH CHINA. By H. B. RaTTENBuRY. London: Harrap. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 1946. 


R RATTENBURY is a close and careful observer. In over 

thirty years of missionary service for the land of his adoption 

he has accumulated a rich storehouse of memories upon which he 

draws with conspicuous success in these two volumes. Moreover, 

he possesses a gift of compression, a simple direct style and the wide 

sympathy which is essential in the task of ‘ Understanding China’, 
to quote the title of one of his own recent books. 

Everyone is interested in China these days, remembering her 
titanic efforts to shake free from the shackles of the past and to 
achieve unity in the midst of a life and death struggle with Japan. 
Many are conscious vaguely of stirring events and mighty changes 
over there during the last three decades, but the subject appears so 
complex at first sight that a reliable guide is required. Mr Ratten- 
bury has all the qualifications for this task. 

In Through Chinese Eyes the author has hit upon the happy idea 
of making a delightful old Chinese countryman, a village elder, 
talk of what he has seen in a long life spent in the most momentous 
period of his country’s history. His portrait is drawn to the life. 
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Any old China missionary will recognize the type: modest, cour- 
teous, humble, but with a wise, mellow outlook upon the world 
and passing events that is altogether charming. The result of these 
conversations is a little book of 148 pages, packed full of interesting 
and up-to-date information—a fascinating panorama of China’s 
contacts with the West for a hundred years. We see modern develop- 
ments in the exciting years since 1911 through the eyes of the old 
man’s son and grandson, eager, thoughtful representatives of new 
China. It would have been hard to find a better medium, for the 
human element in the story is prominent throughout and interest 
is never allowed to flag. Through doubt and suspicion the grand- 
father was won over to Christianity; his youngest son in turn entered 
the Church by the gate of education, became a minister of the Gospel 
and is to-day a notable leader, widely known in the land. The 
third member of this family also enjoyed a modern education, with 
the added stimulus of a visit to England, where he studied for a time 
in Cambridge. Chapter XVI gives some vivid impressions of his 
sojourn with us but, unlike some of his compatriots, he was ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in his kind English host and hostess. He is 
now a professor in a Chinese theological college, training leaders 
for the Church of the future. One can heartily recommend this 
volume as a vivid and true picture of China to-day. 

Face to Face with China is a much more ambitious effort. A 
sumptuous production, beautifully printed, it has the rare advantage 
of some remarkable photographs by Mr Cecil Beaton, taken on his 
recent visit to the Far East, with 15 Isotype pictorial charts in colour, 
a most effective combination. In the preface, Mr Rattenbury states 
that his aim is to illustrate ‘the similarities and contrasts between 
China and the West’ and suggests that the reader should ‘first look 
at China through the photographs, then study the charts and finally 
read the text’. ‘This is excellent counsel, for ‘each tells a similar story 
from its own angle’. His thesis is that ‘once you get below the surface 
there is neither East nor West’ and that ‘Chinese and British were 
meant to be friends and builders together of a new and more humane 
world’. This book is not for the expert but for the ordinary man 
and woman in the home and on the street. With its clear exposition 
and popular touch it should have a wide appeal. The new educa- 
tional system, now in operation everywhere, is dealt with in thrilling 
fashion against the background of the ancient traditional classical 
education which had held undisputed sway for centuries. And 
surely the revolution in literature, bringing the written word, in 
simple, colloquial language, within the reach of countless millions, 
is one of the most amazing events in human history. It is certainly 
‘good to be alive’ in China to-day. 

A significant development in recent years has been the increasing 
number of brilliant young Chinese authors who have produced 
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books, plays and novels in English, descriptive of life in their own 
country. For this reason we are grateful to Mr Rattenbury for the 
Epilogue to this volume—‘Chinese Writers’, a broadcast given by 
him for the B.B.C., which should induce many to sample for them- 
selves the good things of which he writes. 
ARNOLD BRYSON 
LONDON 





A JOURNAL OF JEWISH STUDIES 


Jupaica. Beitraege zum Verstaendnis des juedischen Schicksals in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart. (Edited in the name of the Swiss 
Union of Friends of Israel at Basle by Pfarrer Lic. ROBERT BRUNNER 
in association with Professor Dr WALTHER E1cHRopT and Professor 
Dr GottLos ScHRENK.) Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag. 1945 f. Annual 
subscription, Swiss fres. 15 and postage. 


ee need for a magazine in which Jewish and Christian religious 

problems are freely discussed and confronted with one another 
has for many years been felt as the necessary complement of the 
missionary efforts of individual societies. A modest beginning was 
made on the European Continent when Saat auf Hoffnung was taken 
over by the Delitzschianum shortly before the Nazis came to power. 
Jewish authors had been invited to participate in the discussion. In 
1935 the magazine was confiscated and prohibited. 

Last year the Swiss Union of Friends of Israel, situated at Basle, 
came forward with a well-edited periodical which promises to satisfy 
the need for a missionary magazine of high standard at least for large 
parts of the Continent. Eminent scholars like Professor Emil Brunner, 
Dr Wilhelm Vischer and others have offered their collaboration. 
Further well-known names will be found in the present review. 

Professor G. Schrenk’s essay on Rabbinische Charakterkoepfe 
offers a good introduction to the life and thought of the rabbis at the 
time of early Christianity. It makes one wish for more full-scale 
treatment of the work of individual Jewish teachers such as Schlatter’s 
‘ Jochanan ben Zakkai’. We also need more monographs on special 
issues of the Jewish religion before we can proceed to their compara- 
tive study. This observation is by no means intended in deprecation 
of the attempt of Professor W. G. Kuemmel to oppose the God idea 
of Jesus to that of his Jewish contemporaries. There are two articles 
by Professor K. L. Schmidt, one on the trial of the Messiah Jesus, 
the other on Israel’s attitude to ‘ strangers and pilgrims’ and Israel’s 
knowledge of its own pilgrimship. Both articles not only open new 
ways of thought but also provoke criticism. The paragraphs on 
hospitality could well have been omitted because, contrary to the 
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author’s assertion, none of the cited rabbinical passages refers to 
the category of strangers and foreigners. No recommendation to offer 
hospitality to Gentiles is to be found in rabbinical literature. 

We mention further two articles by Pfarrer Paul Vogt, who dis- 
cusses the problems of the refugees in the post-war world and gives 
a report on the work of refugees in Switzerland. The volume also 
contains a number of missionary articles. Professor W. Zimmerli 
gives his theological thoughts on the Jewish a. and the editor 
of the magazine emphasizes the importance of Jewish missions for the 
reconstruction and reorientation of the Protestant churches on the 
Continent, but advocates the missionary approach to the individual 
Jew only. The author of a life of John Caspar Ulrich, a Christian 
friend of Israel in the eighteenth century, is Pfarrer Walter Hoch, 
who wrote in 1944 his Compass through the fewish Problem, a book 
which has aroused a good deal of criticism among Jews. One of the 
most interesting features is the contribution of Dr Lothar Rothschild, 
the Rabbi of St Gallen, on “The Jewish Problem in the Jewish View’. 
What he says is, however, not very new: he takes exception to the 
Christian missionary effort on the grounds of the idea of tolerance; 
according to him, the Jewish problem is no religious problem. One 
who is familiar with the Jewish religious tradition will detect many 
generalizations and incorrect statements in this article. 

This leads us to another observation. It is apparent at once that the 
articles may be grouped in two or three categories. They deal either 
with Jewish religious life and thought in the early centuries of the 
Christian era or with modern (refugee) and missionary (general) 
problems. The development of Judaism and its relationship with the 
Gentile and Christian world in the approximately fifteen hundred 
years which have elapsed since talmudic times are hardly touched 
upon. This is not by chance. Christian scholars, who are mainly 
concerned with the New Testament and early Christianity, restrict 
their attention almost exclusively to contemporary Jewish thought 
(‘Spaetjudentum’). The history of Jewish tradition in the later periods 
is very little known. We somehow seem to lose the thread at about 
500 A.D. and depend for the rest on Jewish representations which are 
often one-sided. As Judaica aims at contributing to the understanding 
of the destiny and the fate of the Jewish people in past and present 
times, a thorough study of the inner no outer history of Judaism 
down to the present day would also seem to be required. Our modern 
problems are rooted in the past whose history has never been inter- 
rupted. Moreover, our endeavour to confront Jewish teaching with 
the Christian message (‘die Auseinandersetzung mit dem Evangelium’) 
= poses a knowledge of the whole of Judaism no less than a 

owledge of the development of Christian thought. Judaica may 
help to fil this gap. 

The first number of the second volume contains an excellent 
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contribution by Professor Kuemmel on the oldest Jewish religious 
art (fifty pages and sixteen plates). 

In conclusion we must congratulate our Swiss friends on this fine 
production and wish them all success in their new enterprise. May 
British and American Jewish missions unite in producing a similar 
magazine for the English-speaking world! 


Hans KosMALA 
LONDON 


SOME ASPECTS OF JUDAISM 
Jupaism. By Rassi I. Epstein. London. Epworth Press. 5s. 1946. 


S eer booklet, which appears in the series ‘Great Religions of the 

East’, sets out to provide an outline presentation of Judaism. 
It would be more accurately described, however, as an outline of 
Talmudism, for Rabbi Epstein (who is well known for his translation 
of the Babylonian Talmud) shows us a Judaism of a definite kind, 
enslaved to tradition; more scholastic than prophetic; scrupulously 
careful to respect the powers of the new day. For example, he writes 
on page 41: 


In Judaism there is no church, no sanctuary, no priest, no prophet to act 
as intermediary in matters of daily conduct between man and God. The 
rabbi is merely an exponent of the Law of God on the basis of recognized 
canons of interpretation; and it is only in so far as he is in possession, through 
study, application and industry, of the knowledge of the Torah that he 
derives his authority. He can claim neither infallibility nor inspiration for his 
decisions. “The Torah is not in Heaven’ is a rabbinic maxim: and he must be 
able to justify his pronouncements in the eyes of the congregation of Israel 
which is the final court of authority. 


What does he mean by ‘no sanctuary, no prophet’? Is this a picture 

of the real Judaism? Is it not, rather, a Judaism which is cut off from 

its past, in the manner described in Hosea 111, 4: ‘For the children of 

Israel shall abide many days without king, and without prince, and 

without sacrifice, and without pillar, and without ephod or teraphim’? 
On page 111 the author states, quite rightly: 


and so long as the nation will not rise to a higher conception of humanity, 
so long will the millions of Jews who are bound to be dispersed among the 
nations, whatever numbers may finally find their home in Palestine, con- 
stitute a Jewish problem. It is only through a moral and spiritual awakening, 
and regeneration, a universal ‘moral rearmament’, that mankind can rid 
itself of all its woes and miseries, and the Jews of the source of their most 
agonizing experiences. 


Rabbi Epstein does not seem to allow for the fact that a derailed 
Judaism arrests this development in the same way and that it is a 
reason for heartfelt prayer for the conversion of Israel. On the same 
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he writes: ‘Humanity still has to traverse many devious and 
winding paths ere it will be able to detect the flaming ramparts of the 
City of God’. That is beautifully said. But does the author recognize 
that the contrary is also of value, and that the children of the kingdom 
of heaven, who know so much more of the city of God, can arrest 
the course of their own destiny? 
These, however, are some personal reactions to a provocative 
book, from which there is much to be learnt. 


W. TEN Boom 
HitversuM, HOLLAND 





TOWARD BALKAN UNITY 


BALKAN FEDERATION. A History of the Movement toward Balkan Unity 
in Modern Times. By L. S. StavriaNos. Northampton, Mass.: 
Smith College Studies in History. $0.75. 1944. 


a is a certain futility about any attempt to deal with the 
Balkan world. This is due partly to the volatile character of 
the national elements involved, partly to mixed populations, but 
chiefly to the interference of the Great Powers. ‘The book under 
review is no exception. After an excellent detailed account of efforts 
at Balkan federation, the author concludes his writing in the autumn 
of 1944 with optimistic hopes for ‘democratic’, independent states, 
with ‘effective collective security’, and ‘autonomy for Macedonia’. 
Which of the quoted words were realized six months later, at VE- 
Day? There is decided disagreement as to whether real democracy 
exists in any of these states; collective security lies not in any agree- 
ments between the countries, but in the Politbureau' at Moscow; 
while the Macedonian problem would seem to have been shelved. 

Nevertheless this book will prove useful reading for those who 
would seek to contemplate the future of Europe. In fact it gives one 
the impression that an understanding of the Balkans is essential 
for the planning of peace in Europe. It is chiefly in this area that 
the clash of empires has turned to clash of arms since the Crimean 
war. The Iranian and the Polish problems are contiguous in geo- 
graphy and nature to the Balkans. The solutions of these problems 
are essential to world peace. 

Early efforts at Balkan federation constituted a method for 
achieving specific results: independence from ‘Turkish rule, expan- 
sionism or revisionism, preventions of the same, or defence against 
Great Power domination. It was only during the period between the 
two world wars that federation was pursued as an objective good 
in itself, serving as the basis for a permanent solution of internal 
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problems of education, health, social welfare and economic develop. 


ment. Rapid progress was being made along these lines, leading to ¥ 


greater calmness and mutual understanding, with a readiness to 
approach the delicate questions of boundaries and minorities in a 
spirit of fairness and conciliation, looking to the future rather than 
maintaining ‘historical’ claims. Even Dobrudja, Thrace, Tran- 


sylvania and Macedonia were discussed in terms of reasonable | 


solutions. But the Balkans were thwarted. Western European policy 
called for status quo, whereas German, Russian and Italian policy 
called for revision or expansion. If the Western powers agreed to 
mutual revisions in the Balkans, they could not logically refuse 
German revisionism in the West. It was thus the conflict between 
the Great Powers which led to the war, and destroyed the fruitful 
progress being made by the Balkans themselves. 

The author draws special attention to the part played by the 
Church in Balkan difficulties. When the Turks entered Constan- 
tinople and conquered the areas which form the Balkan countries, 
the residents in these areas were in the fold of the Byzantine or 
Eastern Orthodox Church. The Turks permitted the Byzantine 
Patriarch to administer church life, through Greek diocesan bishops. 
As each of the countries achieved autonomy within the Turkish 
Empire, they began to insist upon having bishops of their own 
nationality. Bulgaria was the last to gain autonomy (1878). Between 
the small Bulgaria of this period and the small independent Greek 
kingdom lay the territory historically known as Macedonia, stretching 
from the Atgean at Salonica to the (then) border of Serbia. Lacking 
definite frontiers, populated by a mixture of Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, 
Vlachs (originally from the Roumanian province of Wallachia) and 
the primordial local residents of no national tradition, all being 
administered by the Turks, it was a true no-man’s land. 

Renascent Bulgaria cast eager eyes upon Macedonia, recalling 
the days of Bulgarian grandeur, rivalling even Byzantium, and the 
latter’s savage massacre of Bulgarians in this historic region. She 
used the Church as a means of regaining the territory. First she 
asked the Oecumenical Patriarch for permission to place Bulgarian 
bishops in Macedonia. When this was refused, she secured from 
the Sultan a firman allowing Bulgarian bishops to be installed where 
requested by the population. The next step therefore was to stimulate 
Bulgarian schools, literature and other cultural elements, as a result 
of which the population would request Bulgarian bishops. In this 
way, Macedonia was rapidly brought under Bulgarian influence. 

The Oecumenical Patriarch, being Greek, objected‘to this, and 
excommunicated the Bulgarian exarch and Church. Thus arose 
the ‘Bulgarian schism’, which was not healed until Metropolitan 
Germanos of Thyateira and Metropolitan Stefan of Sofia met at 
the Enthronement of Patriarch Alexis in Moscow in February, 1945. 
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But the Orthodox Church played also a significant réle in develop- 
ing friendly relations. This is insufficiently mentioned by Mr 
Stavrianos. In the nineteen-thirties the Bulgarian and Serbian 
Churches not only exchanged visits, but established practical plans 
for various forms of ecclesiastical collaboration. 

Chiefly, however, political and other secular personalities led 
the efforts for federation. During the second half of the nineteenth 
century the princes of the autonomous states, as they then were, 
conducted negotiations either personally or through their foreign 
ministers. At the turn of the century, the Bulgarian, Serbian, Greek 


' and Roumanian authorities were stimulated and, on occasion, forced 


into action by popular, revolutionary movements, although these 
were often nationalistic and therefore destructive of federation. 


| The social-democratic workers’ movements and the powerful 
P 


agrarian parties were the most consistent champions of the cause of 
unity, and effective workers in this direction. Special mention must 
be made of the Bulgarian Stamboliiski and the Croatian peasant 
leader Raditch. The assassination of the former in 1923 led to the 
1925 Bulgarian authoritarian régime of King Boris, and the murder 
of Raditch brought about King Alexander’s personal rule in 
Yugoslavia. 

Liberal international spirits abroad contributed much to the 
federative movement, especially Mr Noel Buxton through the 
Balkan Committee, and the English journalist Bourchier. Their 
influence was strong on the liberal intellectual and social leaders in 
the Balkan countries who, especially in the nineteen-thirties, formed 
the Balkan conferences, with commissions on intellectual co-operation, 
health and social questions, communications and economic problems. 
It was characteristic of the times that this popular, liberal ‘movement, 
expressed in the conferences, should be taken over by the govern- 
ments to form the Balkan Entente, with the result that popular 
efforts were played down and government efforts emphasized, while 
the objective of federation suffered. 

The Communist and Agrarian parties which were dominant up 
to 1925, reappeared during World War II as the resistance move- 
ments. The author estimates them as constructive forces, for internal 
development and for co-operation between the Balkan nations. 
The coming years, perhaps months, will reveal how far this judgment 
is Correct. 

PauL B. ANDERSON 


Paris 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. J. W. C. DouGatt is a Secretary of the Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission Committee, formerly a missionary in East Africa, 
His article is based on notes of an address delivered at a medical 
conference recently held in St Andrews. 


The Rev. Jak6s Jocz, Ph.D., of Poland, is a missionary of the 
Church Mission to Jews and at present a member of the Secretariat 
in London. 


P. O. Puitip, General Secretary of the National Missionary 
Society of India from 1917-24, and Indian Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India from 1924-38, is now Honorary Secretary 
of his own Church—the Mar Thoma Syrian Church—at its head- 
quarters at Tiruvalla (Travancore). 


Francis CuHo-MIn Wel, Ph.D., is President of Hua Chung 
University, China, and an outstanding Christian educationist. He is 
at present in America and is shortly to visit Britain. 





The Rev. Cuester S. Miao, Ph.D., is Associate General Secretary 
of the National Christian Council of China. He attended the meetings 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches held at Geneva, Switzerland, in February last. 





The Rev. E. K. Hicpon, D.D., formerly in the Philippine 
Islands with the United Christian Missionary Society, is Secretary 
of the Philippine committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 





The Rev. Cuarves I. McLaren, M.D., is a Korea missionary of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church of Australia, 


and was for some time interned in Korea. 
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J. Merte Davis is shortly retiring from the International . 
' Missionary Council’s Department of Economic and Social Research 
and Counsel, which he has directed with vigour and distinction since 
its establishment. 








‘cotland Mrs A. A. Hay, of the London Missionary Society, seconded for 
Africa, | work with United Missions in the Copper belt, N. Rhodesia, took 
medical . a large share in organizing the literacy campaign of which she writes. 
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1944 to July 1945 ; entirely Zionist point of 
view. 


ETHIOPIA UNDER Haif Sexassif. Chris- 
tine Sandford. viiit+149 pp. Illus. 
London: Dent. 10s. 6d. 1946. 292. 





A review is in preparation. 
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BALKAN FEDERATION: A History OF THE | TMODERN ‘TURKISH LATERATURE. Reisen I 
MoveMENT 'TowarRD BALKAN UNITY IN Esref Unaydin. Royal Central Asia (from 
Mopern Times. L. S. Stavrianos. Journal (London) 1945 (Oct.), 314-19, 

338 pp. Northampton, Mass.: Smith} 306. An_ AFR 
College Studies in History. Vol. xxvii.| See also 220 (Coptic Church); 2) Kakem 
Nos. 1-4. $0°75. 1944. 293. (Christianity in S. Arabia) ; 224 (Lepr § House 
See review, p. 345. ; Work in Sudan). . a ee. 
+PIONEER TASK IN THE Near East. S. A. Africa. 
Morrison. WD, 1946 (Mar.-Apr.), Africa (General) Mass L 
77-82. 294. La PuiLosopHig BaNTovE. Traduit dy 


; . Hope 

F Néerlandais par <A. Rubbens. P 
tTHe Empire AND THE Mippie East.|  pjacide Tempels. 152 pp. Elizabeth. 279 
a re Table (London), 1945| ville ; Editions Lovania. 1945. 307. 
(Dec.), 2 34-295. A study of Native social customs and (south ¢ 
+ConFLicT PATTERNS IN THE Near East.| 0Utlook, strongly recommended in prepan- 


Werner J. Cahnman. Chicago Fewish| io for missionary service. Panerrr 
F Chicago), “6 (Winter), AS 
oa ee ee West Africa D.W. 
{Tue Patestine Reatiry. Jabir Shibli.| J7™ he Senegal to the Cunene, including } Londs 
Catholic World (New York), 1946 (Jan.), wedeennanins wags on) 3 Zz } 
301-10. 297. Arrica ADVANCING: A Stupy oF Rural ) 


E EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE IN West § DAUGHT 

tA PALESTINIAN’S SOLUTION: A PIONEER AFRICA AND THE BELGIAN CONGO. bury. 
ZIONIST OFFERS A PROGRAM FOR ARAB- Jackson Davis, Thos. M. Campbell and} Press. 
JewisH Perace. Mosche Smelansky. Margaret Wrong. ix+230 pp. Illus. The 
Commentary (New York), 1946 (Mar.),| Obtainable: New York: Friendship Africa 
10-16. 298. Press. London: International Com- tLa Cc 

+Tue AraB Leacue: Toot or Powsr?| Mittee on Christian Literature fo} © gevan 
Bernard D. Weinryb. Contemporary — Edinburgh House, S.W.1. 1945 83-91 
(New York), 1946 (Mar.), 50-7.) 3°- +URBAN 
299. See review, p. 336. 


E Perc 
For A LireraTeE West AFRICA: TH oy 





+Towarps AN AraB UNION : THE LEAGUE : : : ; sa ae 
oe A States. Majid Khadduri. Story OF A JOURNEY IN THE INTEREST Se oh 
The American Political Science Review oF Lireracy AND CHRISTIAN Lite (Chus 
(Menasha, Wis.), 1946 (Feb.), 90-100. TURE, 1944-45. Margaret Wrong. & 











300. PP. — York; Friendship Pres. = 
+FrencnH DIFFICULTIES IN THE MipDLE Personal impressions of a recent visit. GREATE 
East. Charles-André Julien. FA, 1946) West AFRICAN Journey. Margare® Craw 
(Jan.), 327-36. gor. Wrong. 80 pp. London: Edinburgh§ Chica 
¢+Mountain Tripes oF IRAN AND IRag.| House Press. 2s. 1946. 309a. 38. 
Harold Lamb. National Geographic British edition of No. 309 above. See 
. .N grap 

Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 1946| My Arrica. Mbonu Ojike. xiv+ 350 pp. 9 Latin-: 
(Mar.), 385-408. 302. New York: John Day. $3.75. 1946. ae 

, 310. 
Ry ot A western educated Nigerian describes 1945. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- the very real culture of his country and it Imy 
ington, D.C.), 1946 (Feb.), 195-210. a en 
303. +LriBeriA IN THE FamiLy OF NATIONS . 
+Lanp TENURE ON THE ERITREAN PLATEAU ary | 7, Ea Signe Se 

: =11. 311. 
S. F. Nadel. Africa (London), 1946 1946 ( -_ que). 6 >. 9 165 | 
(Jan.), 1-21 ; (Apr.), 99-109. 304 Tha Pacesines os ~~ Pome Press 
be . sia : ‘ LAIRE AU CoNGO BELGE. . Rombavt h 

+Yunus Emre: Abridgement of four| Steenberghen, O.S.B. Bulletin de o + 
articles on the earliest of the Ottoman| Missions (Bruges), 1945 (3), 139-4 ‘ 
Turkish poets by Bay Burham Toprak.| 372. tGoop 
Translated by F. Lyman MacCallum. See also 375 (Indigenization of Church # M. | 
MW, 1946 (Apr.), 156-9. 305. Sierra Leone). York 
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East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba — 


An AFRICAN SOLDIER SPEAKS. 
Kakembo. 48 pp. London: Edinburch 
House Press. 2s. 1946. 312a. 

A serving Muganda’s thoughtful and 
“constructive views on the future welfare of 
Africa. 

+Mass LITERACY IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Hope Hay. IRM, 1946 (July), 314-22. 
313. 
South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE AND EuroPEAN Law : 
A SoutH AFRICAN INVESTIGATION. 
Ae ore C.R. ix+185 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1946. 
314. 

See review, p. 335. 

DAUGHTER OF AFRICA. Ruth Isabel Sea- 
bury. viiit144 pp. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. $1. 1945. 315. 

The story of Mina Soga, outstanding 
African Christian leader. 

¢La Courume pu Hionepuo. F. Lay- 
devant. Africa (London), 1946 (Apr.), 
83-91. 316. 

URBANIZATION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Percy Ibbotson. Africa (London), 1946 
(Apr.), 73-82. 317. 

See also 225 (Moffat Journals); 363 
(Church in S. Rhodesia). 


America and the West Indies 


GreateER Goop NEIGHBOR Poticy. Wade 
Crawford _ Barclay. xiit+257 pp. 
nw: Willett, Clark. $2.50. 1945. 
318. 


See review, p. 327. 


9 Latin-AMERICAN CIVILIZATION : Colonial 


Period. Bailey W. Diffie. 812 pp. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons. $4.50. 
1945. 379. 

Important for the background from which 
present-day customs and problems have 
Sprung. 

RELIGION IN HIGHER EpucATION AMONG 
Necross. Richard I. McKinney. xiv+ 
165 pp. New Haven: Yale University 


Press. $3. London: Oxford Univer- | 


sity Press. 20s. 1946. 319a. 

A review is in preparation. 
tGoop NeicHsor, New Sty.e. Joseph 
M. Jones. Harper’s Magazine (New 
York), 1946 (Apr.), 313-21. 320. 





+Wuat Goes ON IN ARGENTINA? Felix 
J. Weil. Antioch Review (Yellow 
Springs, O.), 1945-46 (Winter), 532-44. 
3ar. 

+ARGENTINA : Focus oF CONFLICT IN THE 
Americas. Olive Holmes. FPR, 1946 
(Feb. 1), 298-307. 322. 

+ReELicious LIBERTY AND THE ANDEAN 
ReEPuBLics. Paul Hoover Bowman. 
Christendom (New York), 1946 (Spring), 
213-25. 323. 

+TuHeE INDIANS OF VENEZUELA. J. Alfred 
Borome. Phylon (Atlanta), 1946 (First 
quarter), 66-70. 324. 

+AMONG THE QUECHUA INDIANS. John 
Ritchie. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, 
Texas), 1946 (Jan.—Mar.), 82-94. 325. 

+QuININE Hunters in Ecuapor. Froelich 
Rainey. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1946 (Mar.), 341-63. 326. 

See also 376 (Protestantism in Mexico). 


The Pacific Area 


LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINE EcoNomy. 
Kenneth K. Kurihara. xvi+97 pp. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press. $2. 1945. 327. 

Description of an industrial society of 
tropical Asia at a stage part way between a 
pre-industrial pattern and a truly rationalized 
modern pattern. Issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Tue Fortress ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
William Herbert Hobbs. xiv+186 pp. 
Ann Arbor, Mich: J. W. Edwards. 
$2.50. 1945. 328. 

A geographical study of Japanese man- 
dated islands important as bases for main- 
taining peace in the Pacific area. 


AMERICA IS IN THE Heart: A PERSONAL 
History. Carlos Bulosan. 326 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
1946. 329. 

The story of :young Filipino peasant 
and his experiences with both the worst 
and the best racial relations in the United 
States. 

AMERICAN EXPANSION IN Hawall, 1842- 
1898. Sylvester K. Stevens. viii+ 320 

Harrisburg, Pa. Archives Pub- 
Fishing Co. of Pennsylvania. $4.50. 
1945- 330. 

Shows that the ultimate annexation of the 
Islands was the culmination of a logical 
trend of frontier expansion, not a sporadic 
adventure in imperialism. 


+Pustic HEALTH IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Nathaniel A. Cohen. Far Eastern 
Survey (New York), 1946 (Mar. 27), 
87-90. 331. 
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+tConQuesT, RECONQUEST AND THE AFTER- , TAMERICA, THE PACIFIC AND AsIA. A. Th, 
MATH IN THE PHILIPPINES. Don Polyzoides. World Affairs Interpret, 
Wendell Holter. Religion in Life (New (Los Angeles), 1946 (Winter), 417-28 
York), 1946 (Spring), 250-61. 332. 342. 

+Economic OUTLOOK FOR THE Puivip-| ¢CANADA’s TRADE WITH 'TRANS-Paciry 
PINES. Walter Wilgus. FPR, 1945 Countries. Arthur L. Neal. PA 
(Oct. 1), 202-7. 333. 1946 (Mar.), 41-60. 343. 

+INDENTURED LaBoR IN New GuIngA.| tJAPAN AND WESTERN Europe: A Con. 
Harry Hawthorn. Far Eastern Survey parative Presentation of their Social 
(New York), 1946 (Mar. 13), 74-78. Histories. Franz Oppenheimer. Amen. 
333a. can Journal of Economics and Sociology 

+DEPENDENT AREAS OF THE Pacific: AN| (New York) (running currently). 344. 


AUSTRALIAN View. K. H. Bailey.|+RerLecrions oN BRITISH COLONIAL 








FA, 1946 (Apr.), 494-512. 334. Poticy. Richard A. Frost. PA, 194; 
See also 377 (Church in Philippines). (Dec.), 309-20. 345. 

+UNHARNESSED FOLK ENERGIES OF CHIN 

Fields General AND THE Far East. Robert L. Gill 

SOLUTION IN AsIA. Owen Lattimore. Quarterly Fournal of Higher Education 


Preface to British edition by C. Among Negroes (Charlotte, N.C.), 1945 
Fitzgerald. xxiii+ 238 PP. End paper (July), 227-37. 346. 

map. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown.| +Sovier Posirion IN THE Far E&st, 
$2. London: Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. Andrew J. Grajdanzev. Far Easten 
1945-335. a< Survey (New York), 1945 (Nov. 21) 
An exposure of the fallacies in western 334-7- 347. 

notions of Chinese and Japanese political 3 : 

thought, insisting upon the consideration of | TTHE PATTERN OF REVOLT IN ASIA 





Asiatic conceptions of freedom and national Harold R. Isaacs. Harper’s Magazin 
ideals in general as vital to post-war planning. (New York), 1946 (Apr.), 346-51. 348, 
be = East MUST = ae. 
. Van Straelen, S.V.D. 151 pp. tnci 
London: Luzac. 10s. 6d. 1945. 336. Vi. voeasy and Sine 
A review is in preparation. 


AmERICAN-RussIAN RIVALRY IN THE Far | t FOREIGN” Missions as A ‘THEOLOGICH 
East. Edward H. Zabriskie. viii+226 ye gee ive. Jakéb Jocz. IRM, 194! 
pp. Philadelphia: University of Penn-| July), 256-62. 349. 











sylvania Press. $3.50. 1946. 337. | {THE REASON FOR MEDICAL Missions 

Diplomacy and power politics, 1895-1914.| J. W. C. Dougall. IRM 1946 (July), 
THe Proruzs oF THE Sovier Unton.| 25!-3- 359. 

Corliss Lamont. x+229 pp. New York: | {Mission STRATEGY IN THE New Ag. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3. 1946. 338. J. Merle Davis. IRM, 1946 (July), 
An over-all picture of the peoples in | 303-13. 35f. 


general and the concrete functioning of the | 
unique Soviet minorities policy. 


Tue Unitep States Moves Across THE | 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


PaciFic. Kenneth Scott Latourette. General Discussion of Methods 
xiit+t174 pp. New York: Harper. +WorRsHIP IN PROTESTANT Missions. 
$2. 1946. 339. G. Parrinder. IRM, 1946 (Apr), 
A review is in preparation. 187-93. 352. 


A Snort History oF THE Far East.|+How We PreacH CuristT_ IN IRA\. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. xiv+665 J. Mark Irwin. MW, 1946 (Apr), 
pp. New York: Macmillan. $4.75. 107-12. 353. 

1946. 340. 


ee : From ROMAN Prigst To Rapro Eva\ 
A review is in preparation. 


GELIsT. Manuel Garrido Aldama. 14 
+AFRICA AND THE Far East IN THE MAKING | pp. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Zondervan. 
oF Peace. Alva W. Taylor. Quarterly $1. 1946. 354. 
Review of Higher Education Among Pioneer experiments in radio evangelic@l 
Negroes (Charlotte, N.C.), 1945 (July), preaching as conducted from a Protestal 
215-19. 341, sending station in Ecuador. 























. Aa Christian Education l 
Interpreter Africa 
), 417-28 fF ee 
See 312 (Popular Education in Congo) ; 
is-Paciy 313 (Literary Campaign in N. Rhodesia). 
eal. PA India 
A Com. — {CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA AND 
eir Socyi— THE ‘SARGENT Report.’ E. C. Dewick. 
vr. Amei.§ EWR, 1946 (Apr.), 47-53. 355. 
! Sociology 
YY). 344. Medical 
gen MissION FOR SAMARITANS. Anna Dengel. 
» 145 x+126 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.75. 1945. 356. 
OF CHINA Survey of achievements and opportunities 
t L. Gil. § in the field of Roman Catholic medical 
Education missions. 
'.C.), 19458 Docrors East, Docrors West: An 
American Physician’s Life in China. 
Far East.§ E. H. Hume. 278 pp. Illus. New 
ar Eastem York: Norton. $3. 1946. 356a. 
(Nov. 21), A review is in preparation. 
{THE R6LE OF PROPAGANDA IN THE 
IN Asi. ConTROL OF Leprosy. T. B. M. Sloan. 
s Magazin® Journal of the Christian Medical Associa- 
6-51. 34))§ tion (Nagpur), 1945 (Sept.), 140-6. 357. 
See also 224 (Leprosy Work in Sudan) ; 
ciples 350 (Reason for Medical Missions). 
Rural 
HEOLOGICA 
IRM, io¢f) THE CuRistIAN Mission AMONG RURAL 
PropLe. Edited by Arthur F. Mosher. 
MIssios x+334 pp. New York: Foreign Mis- 
1946 (J uly) sions Conference. $1.50. 1945. 358. 
sk Intended primarily to provide an over-all 
picture. 
EY uhh THE SCIENCE OF RELATIONSHIPS. Report 
a yh of a rural life conference held at Downe 
louse, Newbury, January 8-11, 1946. 
71 pp. London: Church Missionary 
thods Society. 2s. 1946. 358a. 
Sethods A review is in preparation. 
ote See also 276 (India) ; 308 (W. Africa). 
946 (Apr Social and Economic Basis 
> on Ira. New Burtpincs on Op Founparions : 
946 (Apr), Stabilizing the Younger Churches in 
their Environment. J. Merle Davis. 
ae xiv+320 pp. New York and London : 
ADIO EV @ International Missionary Council. $1.25 
—— and $1.75. 6s. and 8s. 6d. 1946. 359. 
See IRM, April 1946, p. 199. 
io evangelical) (GRAND STRATEGY IN THE WoRLD Mission. 
a Protestatf? Fred. F. Goodsell. IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 
199-206. 360, 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


Towarps AN INDIAN CHURCH: ‘THE 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH OF INDIA IN 


CONSTITUTION AND Lire. Cecil John 
Grimes. xiv+281 pp. London : 
S.P.C.K. 15s. 1946. 361. 


A review is in preparation. 


AZARIAH OF DoRNAKAL. Carol Graham. 


128 pp. Portrait. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 1946. 362. 
A review is in preparation. 

THE CHURCH IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
H. St John T. Evans. 80 pp. Illus. 
a London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1945. 
363. 


See review, p. 331. 
+TuHE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN To- 


DAY. Douglas Horton. Christendom 
(New York), 1946 (Spring), 165-74. 
364. 
{CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. Luman J. 
Shafer. IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 121-30. 
365. 


+THE FuTURE OF THE CHURCH IN THE Far 
East. H. Van Straelen, S.V.D. EWR, 
1946 (Jan.), 8-12. 366. 

+FuTuRE oF Missions In JAPAN. Arthur 
Jorgensen. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1945 (Nov. 7), 317-20. 367. 

+THE Four-CENTRE CHURCH IN CHINA: 
A PROPOSAL FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CHURCH AMONG THE CHINESE. 
Francis C. Wei. IRM, 1946 
(July), 271-7. 368. 

{THe CuHRIsTIAN CHURCH IN ‘ OcCUPIED ’ 
Cuina. Chester S. Miao. IRM, 1946 
(July), 278-82. 369. 

+CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 
Decker. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1946 (Feb. 27), 57-61. 370. 

+THE PLACE oF ASHRAMS IN THE LIFE OF 
THE CHURCH IN INDIA. P. O. Philip. 
IRM, 1946 (July), 263-70. 372. 

+THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE INDIA 
oF TO-DAY AND To-moRROW. Augustine 
Ralla Ram. Theology To-day (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1946 (Jan.), 472-87. 372. 

+THE CHuRCH IN Burma. Jean Forrester. 
EWR, 1946 (Apr.), 54-7. 373. 

+POLITICS AND THE CHURCH IN CEYLON. ~ 
G. Basil Jackson. EWR, 1946 (Apr.), 
58-62. 374. 

¢Towarps AN INDIGENOUS CHURCH IN 
Sierra Leone. ‘The Bishop of Sierra 


ts We 








Leone. EWR, 1946 (Apr.), 41-6. 375. 
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+L’EpIFICATION DE L’EGLISE MALGACHE 
PAR LES Sociérfs DE Mission. Alfred 
Peyrot. Fournal des Missions Evangéliques 


(Paris), 1945 (Nov.—Dec.), 169-76. 
3754. 
+PROTESTANTISM IN Mexico. James A. 
Magner. Catholic World (New York), 
1946 (Jan.), 331-5. 376. 
+THe Task OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. E. K. Higdon. IRM, 


1946 (July), 283-92. 377. 


See also 233 (Prospects in Japan); 375 
(Mina Soga of Africa). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

+THE CHRISTOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF 

THE Wori”p CouNCcIL OF CHURCHES. 


Clarence T. Craig. Christendom (New 
York), 1946 (Winter), 13-22. 378. 


+THE PROSPECT FOR THE WoRLD COUNCIL. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. Christendom 
(New York), 1946 (Spring), 226-36. 
379. 


Xl. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 


THE RENAISSANCE OF HiINDuIsm. D. S. 
Sarma. ix+686 pp. Benares: Benares 


Hindu University. Rs.15. 1944. 380. 
See review, IRM, April 1946, p. 214. 
islam 
IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. A 


STuDY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THEOLOGICAL IDEAS IN THE Two RE- 
LIGIONS. Part I: Vor. ONE: PRE- 
PARATORY HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
EarLy Periop. J. Windrow Sweetman. 
xiv+216 pp. London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press. 16s. 1946. 387. 
See review, IRM, April 1946, p. 216. 


AL-GHAZALI, THE Mystic. Margaret 
Smith. 247 pp. London: Luzac 
218s. 19045. 382. 


The life and writings of the greatest 
mystic theologian of Islam, his influence on 
Muslim writers and on Christians like 
Dante and Thomas Aquinas. 


THE MeEssENGER: THE LIFE OF Mo- 
HAMMED. R. V. C. Bodley. 368 pp. 
New York: Doubleday. 1946. 383. 

Sympathetic study of the founder of 
Islam by a writer who lived for seven years 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


MAKHZANOL ASRAR: THE TREASURY 07 
Mysteries OF NEZAMI OF Ganjen, 
Translated by Gholam Hosein Darab, 
258 pp. London: Probsthain. 1945, 
384. 


The first translation in English of this 
portion from the Khamseh of Nizami. 


A Manuva or HapitH. Maulana Mu. 
hammad Ali. 409 pp. Lahore: Dar. 
ul-kutub Islamiya. 1945. 385. 


tions’ with notes reflecting the special views 
of the Ahmadiyya sect. Certain extracts 
from the Koran are correlated with the 
various sections of the Traditions. 


Kincs AND Beccars: The First Two 
Chapters of Sa’di’s Gulistan. Trans. 
lated with a preface by A. J. Arberry. 
110 pp. London: Luzac. 6s. 6d, 
1945. 386. 

A new translation by the Professor of 
Persian in London University, made from 
a better text than the older renderings. 


Au-Katis At-Misri. The Egyptian Book- 


man. Edited by Taha Hussein Bey, 
Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-Misri. Vol. I, 
No. [. Oct. 1945. 387. 


A new monthly on literature and cultuml 
subjects of the Arabic World. 


+THE ResPONsSE TO NATURE IN ARABIC 
Poetry. Gustave E. von Grunebaum. 
Fournal of Near Eastern Studies (Chicago) 
1945 (July), 137-51. 387a. 


+Notes ON Istamic STUDIES IN_ THE 
USSR aNnp TURKEY DURING THE Wan. 
Richard N. Frye. MW, 1946 (Jan), 
69-75. 3876. 


+THE ALLAH OF ISLAM AND THE GoD OF 
Jesus Curist. Samuel M. Zwemer. 
Theology To-day (Princeton, N.J.), 1946 
(Apr.), 64-77. 388 


+FREEWILL AND PREDESTINATION. William 


M. Watt. MW, 1946 (Apr.), 124-52. 
389. 

+ReLicious VaLugs IN AL-Guizatl’s 
Work. R. A. Blasdell. MW, 1946 
(Apr.), 115-20. 390. 

+BiaiseE PascaL ON MOHAMMED. Enmile 
Cailliet. MW, 1946 (Apr.), 100-6. 
39I. 


+NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN MISSION 
AMONG Mos _emM PEopces: A PRoposid 
OUTLINE FOR Stupy. Dwight M. 
Donaldson. MW, 1946 (Apr.), 121-3 





among the desert Arabs. 


392. 


A collection from the ‘ Moslem Tradj- | 
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Judaism 


JuaisM. Rabbi I. Epstein. 128 pp. 
London: Epworth Press. 5s. 1946. 
392a. 

See review, Pp. 344. 


General 


Tue SIKHS IN RELATION TO HINDUs, 
MosLeMs, CHRISTIANS AND AHMADIY- 
yas. A study in comparative religion. 
John Clark Archer, xiit+353 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. $3.75. 1946. 293. 

A history as well as an analysis of re- 
lationships. 


XI. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue Era or Atomic Power. British 
Council of Churches. 84 pp. London: 
$.C.M. Press. 2s. 1946. 394. 


A review is in preparation. 


Leavinc THEM TO THEIR FaTE: THE 
Ernics OF STARVATION. Victor Gollancz. 
48 pp. London: Gollancz. 6d. 1946. 
394a. ‘ 

Stimulating and expertly informed 
attempt to remove ignorance on conditions 
in British-controlled zone of Germany ; and 
to promote pressure of public opinion to 
bring about a more humane and far-sighted 
government policy. 


Tue FAMILY AND ITS CHRISTIAN FULFIL- 
MENT. Edited by L. Winifred Bryce. 
xii+178 pp. New York: Foreign 
Missions Conference of N. America. 
$1. 1945. 395. 

A co-operative study of the Christian 
home as related to missionary work in all 
lands. 

Ir Men Want Peace : THE MANDATES OF 
Wortp Orper. By members of the 
faculty of the University of Washington. 
Editors : J. B. Harrison, L. A. Mander, 
N. H. Engle. viiit292 pp. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1946. 396. 

Includes excellent chapters on minorities, 
race, colonies, nationalism, religion, relief 
and rehabilitation. 


Tue OrB AND THE Cross: A NORMATIVE 
StuDY IN THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE WITH REFERENCE TO GLAD- 
STONE’s EARLY WRritincs. Alec. R. 
Vidler. x+169 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
12s. 6d. 1945. 397. 

A review is in preparation. 








CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITIES AT Work. 
Henrik F. Infield. 201 pp. New York : 
Dryden Press. $3. 1945. 398. 

Description of certain significant instances 
of co-operative living in relation to post-war 
planning, and their application to resettle- 
ment to-day. Locations studied in U.S., 
Mexico, Soviet Russia and Palestine. 

One Wori”p IN THE MAKING. Ralph 
Barton Perry. 275 pp. New York: 
Current Books. $3. 1945. 399. 

Contribution towards solution of problems 
created by global contact and interdepend- 
ence in the fields of moral and social organiza- 
tion and institutions. ‘ 

CIVILIZATION AND Group RELATIONSHIPS. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. xiii+177 pp. 
New York: Institute for Religious 
Studies. $2. 1945. 400. 

Main focus on U.S.A., but much of the 
presentation applicable elsewhere. 

Race AND Democratic Sociery. Franz 
Boas. 219 pp. New York: J. J. 
Augustin. $2.50. 1945. ol. 

A collection of papers and addresses 
prepared for the layman, selected by Franz 
Boaz, edited and published after his death 
by Ernest P. Boas. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND Race Pros- 
LEMS. Jan H. Hofmeyr. 31 pp. 
Johannesburg: S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations. 2s. 6d. 1946. ora. 

The Hoernlé Memorial lecture, 1945. 


CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY. 60 pp. 
Johannesburg: S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations. 1s. 1945. 4o0zb. 

Series of articles reprinted from Race 
Relations, 1945, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Tue ROLE oF THE AGED IN PRIMITIVE 
Society. Leo W. Simmons. viii+317 
p. New Haven: Yale University 
ress. $4. 1945. 402. 

Status and treatment, within a world-wide 
selection of primitive societies. 


Wor Lp Orbe? : its intellectual and cultural 
foundations. Edited by F. Ernest 
Johnson. ix+247 pp. New York: 
Institute for Religious Studies. $2. 
1945. 403. 

The 1943-44 lectures in the Religion and 
Civilization series of the Institute. May be 
ordered from Harper. 

THE Worvp’s Huncer. Frank A. Pearson 
and Floyd A. Harper. 90 pp. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press. $1.50. 
1945. 404. 

Presentation to the average reader of some 
of the abundant technical material relative 
to the nutritional problems of the world. 
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+Race RELATIONS IN THE PaciFic NortH- 
West. Robert W. O’Brien and Lee M. 
Brooks. Phylon (Atlanta), 1946 (First 
Quarter), 21-31. 405. 


+How ImperiaLism Works. Jawaharlal 


Nehru. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1946 (Apr.), 180-3. 406. 
Edited by 


tEssenTIAL Human RIGHTs. 
W. Lewis and J. R. Ellingston. 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Phila.), 
1946 (Jan.), whol number. 407. 


Race PREJUDICE AND INTOLERANCE: A 
DIsTINCTION. Oliver C. Cox. Social 
Forces (Chapel Hill, N.C.), 1945 (Dec.), 
216-19. 408. 

THE SoctaL PsycHoLoGy OF NEGRO- 
White Revations. Bernard F. Robin- 
son. Phylon (Atlanta), 1946 (First 
quarter), 47-57. 409. 

See also 235 (Reconciliation with Japan) ; 
279 (Reconstruction in India); 280 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 








CR ==Chinese Recorder 

EMM == Evangelisches Missions- Magazin 

EMZ == Evangelische re Zeitschrift 

EWR == East and West R 

FA = Foreign a 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM = International Review of Missions 

1CQ = Japan Christian Quarterly | 

MR =M haft und R 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed hooks published in foreign countries, application may he madt, 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and “_ those published tn Great Britain, to th 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W 


Council, 





(Mass Movement Marriages); 314 
(Primitive Marriage and European Law) 
323 (Religious Liberty in Andea 
Republics ; 333a (Indentured Labour in 
New Guinea). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazing 


THe CHURCH AND THE JEW. Published 
quarterly by the Christian Approach to 
the Jews, Department of Evangelism, 
Board of National Missions of th 
Presbyterian Church in the USA. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Vol. I, No. I. 1946 (Jan.—Mar), 
Subscription, $1 a year. 410. 


Woritp CurisTIAN Dicegst. Edited by 
Roger H. De Pemberton. Vol. I, No.1. 
, 1946 (Spring). 1s. 4II. 

An occasional paper, bringing together in 
condensed form articles of interest, inspiri. 
tion and instruction from many countries 
and races. 'To be published monthly when 
conditions permit. 


NCCR- =National Christian Council Reon 
(India) 

NMT = Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA == Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenscha), 
Mededeelingen 

WD == World Dominion 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.—Bishop James CHAMBERLAIN 
Baker, Chairman, visited Great Britain in May and met with available 
members of the Ad Interim Committee and other consultants to discuss plans 
for the meeting of the Committee of the Council which is to be held in the 
United States in the summer of 1947. There is a good deal of support for 
the view that this meeting of the Committee (which, including the secretaries 
of the Council and other ex-officio members, would number up to sixty persons), 
should be somewhat enlarged on this occasion, particularly in the direction of 
making greater provision for representation of the leadership of the younger 
churches. 

Members of the London secretariat of the Council have had an opportunity 
to consult with a number of missionary leaders from the Continent, who were 
in London on the occasion of annual meetings of British missionary societies, 
notably Dr Henprik Kraemer, Graaf 8. C. Van Ranpwick, Mr De Nier 
and Dr D. CRoMMELL, all from the Netherlands. 

The Rev. Norman Goopatt visited countries of the Near East in April 
and attended the meeting of the Near East Christian Council in Cairo, 
April 2nd-6th. He and Miss B. D. Grsson visited Germany in May for 
consultation with mission boards. 


Denmark.—The Rev. Dr Freprerick Torm, Chairman of the Danish 
Missionary Council since its formation in 1912, resigned his chairmanship in 
April and has been succeeded by Bishop Matmstrém. Dr’ Torm remains a 
member of the Council. 


India.—Following on the report of the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras in November 1945, the Syndicate of the University gave Vellore 
Christian Medical College permission to admit third-, fourth- and fifth-year 
students from January 1946. Permanent affiliation is to be decided after 
the report of a commission which is to visit the college in the 1947-8 academic 
year. As a result of the additional financial support which has been forth- 
coming for the college in the past two years, it has been possible to increase 
in-patient accommodation from 284 to 414 beds, and daily out-patient 
attendance from 200 to 500. The staff has more than doubled. 


Africa.—-Non-Roman Catholic mission boards with work in the Belgian 
Congo are particularly delighted over the action of the Belgian Government 
i 








ss 


on November 7th, 1945, when it confirmed the proposals of M. Gopp1n¢, the 
Colonial Minister, to put on the same footing all the Christian missions in the 
Colony in the matter of granting of state subsidies in educational as well as 
other areas. 

At its meeting in February, the Congo Protestant Council voted to release 
its General Secretary, Rev. H. WaKELIN CoxILL, to go to Brussels to fill there 
the very important position of liaison officer between the Belgian Government 
and the non-Roman Catholic missions working in Congo and to give various 
other services to the missions. It is hoped that Mr Coxill may take up his 
new work by the end of the year. 

The Christian Council of South Africa has appointed a full-time secretary, 
the Rev. Stantey G. Pirts, of the Methodist Church of South Africa. The 
Council is organizing a crusade for the sanctity of home life and to make plain 
what is at stake through the conspicuous increase in the number of divorces, 
Much satisfaction has been expressed in church and mission circles over the 
appointment of Dr A. Kerr, Principal of Fort Hare College, to membership 
of the Native Education Advisory Committee. 


China.—The Executive Committee of the National Christian Council 
met in Shanghai from January 28th-3lst. (The work of the National 
Christian Council is now carried out once more under a single central authority 
for the whole of China.) Dr Wu Y1-rane, Chairman of the Council, presided 
over the Executive Committee alternately with Bishop Curtis. There were 
some sixty people present and visitors from oversea included Dr F. T. 
CarTwRicHt, of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and 
Dr H. R. Wittiamson, of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

The spiritual refreshment of those who have passed through the long 
strain of war conditions was a first consideration with the Committee and 
plans were set in hand for the organization of retreats for Christian workers, 
beginning with a series to be held in the Yangtze valley. A nation-wide 
evangelism movement was planned for 1947 and a long-range policy discussed 
for the training of the laity for greater initiative and more active participation 
in work of evangelization. The Committee faced frankly the serious situation 
confronting the Church in China through the shortage of students training 
for the ministry and a special committee was appointed to devote itself to 
this problem. In discussing the rehabilitation of the work of the Church 
much emphasis was laid on the value of regional co-operation, as has in fact 
been experienced in the war years, and the Executive Committee strongly 
recommended the formation of Regional Councils where they did not already 
exist. A full meeting of the National Christian Council is to take place in 
December next. 


North America.—The Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature has been offered the opportunity of printing and sending one 
million leaflets introducing the New Testament to new readers in Japan. 
Government literacy campaigns have been launched in Guatemala and 
Venezuela. The year-old Mexican government campaign has created over 
a million new literates. The committee at its January meeting approved 
nearly $30,000 worth of allocations to area committees to be used mostly for 
Christian literature. Dr Lavusacn is to return to the Philippines under the 
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auspices of the American Board in June 1946 to help rebuild destroyed missions 
jin Mindanao. An extensive trip through Africa in 1947 is now being planned 
for him. 

Professor M. S. SunpDaRram, Educational Liaison Officer to India, who is in 
charge of the 500 Indian graduate students now pursuing technical studies in 
the United States, addressed the India Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference at an all-day meeting on March Ist. Dr ELEzaNor Mason, of the 
faculty of the Women’s Christian College of Madras, was another speaker, 
who described nutrition experiments recently carried out to demonstrate the 
health value of a mixed rather than an exclusive rice diet. 

In view of the urgent need of India for famine relief, the Church Committee 
for Relief in Asia is asking the churches to give $200,000 for that purpose, 
instead of the $50,000 originally asked for. Letters have gone to President 
TruMAN and other government officials urging that all possible aid be given 
India in shipments of grain. 

The Committee on Special Program and Funds, Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, of which Miss WEDDELL is Secretary, sponsored a conference of women 
board members and secretaries on women’s responsibilities in foreign missions, 
March 25th-27th, at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, just prior to the 52nd 
annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference. The conference was 
concerned with matters connected with the oversea work of the boards as well _ 
as with the promotional and educational work in the home churches. 

The Christian Medical Council is launching a programme to establish 
Christian medical fellowshipsin various areas of the United States. Approaches 
have been made, in a few eastern cities and in California, centring upon a 
group of doctors and church women who shall act in each case as a nucleus 
which will bring significant mission doctors or nurses to meet church groups 
and professional groups. 

A second direction of thought in the Council is to build bridges of under- 
standing between groups of medicine and nursing in this country and univer- 
sity centres overseas, whether at Vellore, South India or the Christian 
university centres in China. Several professors have already expressed their 
willingness to go overseas as visiting teachers in the Christian medical schools 
of Asia. 

Mr Grorce Wu and Dr Cuester Miao, China delegates to the meeting 
of the Ad Interim Committee of the International Missionary Council in 
Geneva, spent the month of April in America and took an active part in the 
China conference held April 23rd-26th. Dr Frank Cartwricut, recently 
back from six months in China, was also present. The conference dealt with 
co-operation in certain fields such as medicine, visual aids, Christian broad- 
casting, evangelistic work for students, rural service centres, home and family 
training centres, and with areas of missionary work in which concrete steps in 
¢o-operation can be taken at this time. 

A small but representative committee is being organized for the counselling 
of African students coming to the United States for study. The mission 
boards and philanthropic agencies and educational institutions particularly 
interested in foreign students are co-operating in the formative stage. 


Great Britain.—The past three months have been particularly rich in 
visitors from overseas. The Far East committee of the Conference of British 
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Missionary Societies has been in consultation with Dr Cuester S. M1ao and 
Dr Georce Wu, of China, who were in London following on their visit to 
Geneva. Miss Suz WEDDELL, secretary of the India Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, has been on an extended visit to 
Britain where she has been in consultation with the India Committee and 
other bodies of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and is also to 
attend the Conference’s annual meeting in June. Miss Weddell has also 
visited France, Switzerland and Holland. 

A notable occasion has been the delivery of the Burge lecture at King’s 
College, London, by the Primate of Norway, Bishop Beraarav, who took as 
his subject ‘The Norwegian Church in its International Setting’. Bishop 
Beraerav and Dr Kraemer, of the Netherlands, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in May. The ‘May meetings’ of the 
missionary societies, always a feature of the second quarter of the year, were 
remarkable this year for the number of speakers recently returned home after 
internment, and witness to personal experience and conviction of the reality 
of the upholding presence of God in affliction has been conspicuously vivid. 

The appeal on behalf of the West Africar Students’ Union launched by 
the Committee led by the late Dean of Westminster, the Right Rev. Pavn 
De Lasituimre, whose death is recorded with deep regret, was inaugurated 
at a luncheon at the Overseas League on May 17th. It is hoped through this 
appeal not only to secure wider hospitality and friendship for African students 
in Britain and to bring them in touch with the Christian life of the country, 
but to raise a sum of £50,000, out of which a substantial contribution would 
be made to extend the premises of the West African Students’ Union, at 
present established in London in a small hostel. Provision would also be 
made for the appointment of a chaplain. Further particulars may be obtained 
from Mr Grorce Hoop, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. i 


1942-1944 ! 
AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 








Average 
Average 


+ aE aurea = | 
Australia .  .| & 221,100 | 226,073 | 254,000 | 233,726) $1,137,441 | $4-86056 


Great Britain ° 3 2,209,509 2,347,291 | 2,533,968 2,363,589 11,502,547 | 486656 





Latin America® . 3,175,000 | 4,039,453 4,569,857 | 3,928,103; 3,928,103 | 


New Zealand i Fog 117,575 | a 66,1514 Y oe 
| 
North Americas . | 16,874,533 | 19,437,538 | 20,793,167 | 19,035,079] 19,035,079 | 


| | 

Sweden ° ° cr. 3,871,314 | 3,838,200 5,165,000 } 4,291,504/ 1,150,123 | 0-268 
| 
1 
} 





Switzerland. . | Fr. | 1,854,117 | 1,489,889 | 1,771,084 | 1,538,363; 296,904 | 0-198 


1 Reports not available for other countries for these years. 

2 Rate of exchange at 1932 par. 

3 These figures cover both members and non-members of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at work in Latin America. 

4 Approximate figure, all reports not in. 

5 These figures also include the major portion of work in Latin America. 
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